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COMMENT 


AutuoucH the Mayoralty campaign this year in the city of 
New York is to be exceptionally short, it is being prosecuted 
with energy by the fusionists. The determination of Dis- 
trict-Attorney Jerome to take a part in the contest has en- 
couraged the friends of Mayor Low. Jerome is the one speak- 
er on the fusionist side who has proved his ability to shake 
Tammany’s control of the densely populated section of Man- 
hattan Island that lies east of Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 
The election returns from that section in 1902 bore witness to 
the tremendous influence exercised by him on voters of Ger- 
man and Hebrew descent. Jerome’s co-operation is the more 
needed this year, because there have been some indications 
of apathy in the districts where Republicans preponderate. 
His appearance in the field and Mr. McLaughlin’s inflexible 
refusal to support Messrs. Grout and Fornes are the two cir- 
cumstances that lead close. observers of the situation to regard 
Mr. Low’s chance of success as somewhat better than his 
cpponent’s. The attempt to convince honest Democrats that 
a victory for Tammany Hall this year is an indispensable 
condition, precedent to the triumph of their party in the 
nation a twelvemonth hence, seems likely to fail. A like 
effort was made in Indianapolis to convince decent Re- 
publicans that they must uphold their party candidate for 
Mayor if they wanted to carry Indiana for Mr. Roosevelt in 
1904. The citizens, however, made up their minds that the 
ene issue before them was good government, and that their 
Republican Mayor, who had given them a “ wide-open ” town, 
must not be re-elected. Accordingly, they gave his Democratic 
competitor a plurality of about one thousand, although the 
normal Republican plurality in the county in which In- 
dianapolis is situated is some forty-five hundred. No person 
acquainted with the facts imagines that the outcome of this 
municipal election will have any sensible effect upon the posi- 
tion to be taken by Indiana next year. 


Senator Gorman, when he was in New York recently, is 
said to have expressed resentment at what he termed the Presi- 
dent’s interference in a Maryland local contest. In our opin- 
ion, Mr. Roosevelt, as the official head of the Republican 
organization, is perfectly justified in attempting to allay fac- 
tional dissensions within his party in any State, so long as 
he confines himself to advice and admonition, and makes no 
use of official patronage, as at one time he was accused of 
doing in Delaware. Maryland having given her electoral votes 
to Mr. McKinley in 1896 and 1900, it was not to be expected 
that the Republicans would renounce the hope of carrying the 
State next year. It is true that Mr. McKinley’s majority 
dropped from upwards of 32,000 in 1896 to less than 14,000 
four years later, and that since then Mr. Gorman has been 
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returned to the United States Senate. But, owing to the con- 
siderable volume of the recent emigration from Northern 
States into western Maryland, it is the opinion of close ob- 
servers that the Republicans, were they united, would have an 
even chance of carrying the State this autumn. To unite 
them is Mr. Roosevelt’s perfectly legitimate purpose, but 
whether he can carry it out is doubtful. United States Sena- 
tor McComas, who is a candidate for re-election at the hands 
of the Legislature to be chosen next month, is bitterly opposed 
by Representative Wachter and by Representative Mudd. The 
two last-named gentlemen declare that in no event can Sena- 
tor McComas be re-elected, inasmuch as a considerable frac- 
tion of the Republican legislators will vote against him. 
The feeling of hostility is so widespread and intense that it 
is expected to give to the Democrats a number of legislative 
districts in which friends of Mr. McComas have been nomi- 
nated. Mr. Roosevelt has been told that the Republicans can 
elect their candidate for the Governorship and carry the 
Legislature if Mr. McComas can be prevailed upon to an- 
nounce that he will not be a candidate for re-election to the 
United States Senate. Naturally, the President does not like 
to exact such a sacrifice from the Senator. 

It begins to look as if the factional dissensions in the Re- 
publican party might be offset to a certain extent by a lack of 
unity in the Democratic camp. Senator Gorman is under- 
stood to have promised Senator McComas’s seat to Governor 
Smith as a reward for calling an extra session of the Legis- 
lature at which a ballot act was passed, the practical effect 
of which, it was supposed, would be to disfranchise a good 
many negroes. Governor Smith, however, is certain to have 
at least two competitors for the Democratic nomination, 
namely, ex-Governor E. E. Jackson, who can probably rely 
on a good deal of support from the Eastern Shore, of which 
he is a resident, and Mr. Isidor Rayner, Attorney-General of 
the State, who, it will be remembered, defended Admiral 
Schley before the Court of Inquiry. One of Senator Gor- 
man’s friends, Mr. J. P. Poe, formerly Attorney-General of 





‘the State, has also entered the race, but his candidacy is re- 


garded as a blind, and whatever votes he can secure in the 
Legislature will go ultimately to Smith. 


Not only Republicans, but Democrats all over the country 
are interested in the State election of Maryland. If Senator 
Gorman cannot carry his own State this year, he is unlikely 
to be seriously considered as a candidate for the Presidency 
in the Democratic national convention. From this point of 
view, it might be sagacious for the Republicans to connive at 
his success next month, and thus improve his chance of ob- 
taining the nomination for the Presidency, for nobody who 
has been suggested as the Democratic nominee could be more 
easily beaten. It is certain that Mr. Bryan’s friends would 
refuse to support Senator Gorman, a defection that would 
be fatal in such doubtful States as Indiana and Connecticut, 
while, on the other hand, there is no reason to believe that Mr. 
Gorman is trusted by the high-minded and conservative 
Democrats who in 1896 voted for McKinley and Hobart or 
for Palmer and Buckner. We would not underrate the firm- 
ness of the control which Mr. Gorman possesses on the Demo- 
cratic machinery in many States, owing to the influence which 
he exerts as chosen leader of the Democratic minority in the 
United States Senate. Those States are far, however, from 
being able to give him the two-thirds vote which is necessary 
for a nomination in a Democratic national convention. 


Mr. Brvan has declared, it will be remembered, that under. 
no circumstances will he support Mr. Gorman as a candidate 
for the Presidency, while as to Mr. Olney he has merely de- 
nied that he has ever expressed approval of his candidacy. 
With regard to Chief-Judge Parker he has made no definite 
declaration of his intentions. To Mr. Cleveland he is openly 
opposed, yet we doubt if Mr. Bryan would ultimately set him- 
self against a popular upheaval in favor of the ex-President. 
Of such an upheaval there are already not a few indications, 
and they are likely to multiply from this hour henceforward. 
We directed attention some time ago to a species of plebiscite 
taken in Tennessee, the outcome of which was an immense 
preponderance of opinion favorable to Mr. Cleveland. A simi- 
lar result has attended the attempt of the Chicago Farm and 
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Home to ascertain the preferences of its subscribers as regards 
a successor to Mr. Roosevelt. It appears that almost every 
Republican subscriber signified a wish that Mr. Roosevelt 
should succeed himself, but of the Democratic votes cast, 
which amounted, in the aggregate, to some 32,000, Mr. Cleve- 
land received an immense plurality, the figures being—Cleve- 
land, 12,833; Bryan, 4921; Parker, 4352; Johnson, 4335; Hill, 
2133; Hearst, 1445; Gorman, only 179; and scattering, 2491. 
This may be only a straw, but it shows that a strong wind is 
blowing. There is no doubt that Mr. Cleveland’s recent visit 
to Chicago evoked even more conclusive proofs from the rank 
and file of the Democracy than did his visit to St. Louis of a 
desire to see him once more occupy the White House. This, 
too, although Mayor Carter Harrison forms with Mayor Tom 
Johnson and Mr. W. R. Hearst a triumvirate which is aiming 
to persuade the Democratic national convention to put for- 
ward a nominee of the Bryanite stamp. 


Will the Senate, at the extra session of Congress which will 
open on November 9, ratify the commercial treaty with China 
which has recently been signed at Peking, and which, among 
other things, gives to the United States the privilege of trading 
at two additional ports in Manchuria, to wit, Mukden and 
An-tung. This is a matter that may have an important bear- 
ing on the situation in the Far East. It is premature to talk 
of our using force to make good our treaty rights at Mukden 
and An-tung which at present are in Russia’s possession; be- 
cause, as yet, we have no treaty rights, nor shall we have any 
until the commercial treaty has been ratified and the rati- 
fications shall have been exchanged. The intimation, however, 
distinctly made by our State Department, that, if and when 
the treaty becomes valid, we shall not submit to a frustration 
of it by Russia, is tantamount to a declaration that we mean 
to fight for our Manchurian trade, and that any attempt to 
bar us out of New-chwang, Mukden, or An-tung, on the plea 
that Russia has not evacuated Manchuria, will be regarded as 
a casus belli. In other words, the military and naval power 
of the United States will henceforth figure as a factor in the 
Far-Eastern situation. 


There is no doubt that Senator Morgan of Alabama ana his 
coadjutors in the House of Representatives will take advan- 
tage of the extra session of Congress, which will begin on 
November 9, to demand that the President enter forthwith on 
negotiations for a canal franchise with Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica. They will insist that the “reasonable time” given to 
the President by the Spooner act for the purpose of securing 
from Colombia the concessions necessary for an interoceanic 
waterway across the Panama isthmus has expired. They may 
even try to pass a joint resolution expressing that opinion. 
The President could veto such a resolution, however, if, in his 
judgment, the public interest required delay. It is not quite 
clear what the President expects to gain by delay. What rea- 
son is there to imagine that a new Colombian Congress would 
ratify the canal treaty which the present Bogota Parliament 
has rejected, or any substitute for it which would be accepta- 
ble to us? The members of the present House of Represent- 
atives in the Colombian Congress were picked out for the ex- 
press purpose of ratifying the treaty, and so were those Sena- 
tors who have been newly elected. Nevertheless, every member 
of the Bogota Senate voted against ratification. A sugges- 
tion has been made to the effect that if the last extension of 
the French company’s franchise—which was made, it should 
be remembered, not by law, but by executive fiat—were to be 
declared invalid, and the property of the company were -to be 
confiscated, Colombia would become entitled to all of the 
purchase-money—forty million dollars—which we have cov- 
enanted to pay the French corporation for its franchises and 
plant. Those who make this suggestion fail to foresee that 
public opinion in France would compel the government to 
protect the rights of the canal company, even if it had to 
proceed to the bombardment of Cartagena and other Colom- 
bian seaports. We should then find ourselves confronted with 
a question involving the interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine 
such as was raised when war-vessels of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Italy blockaded La Guayra and Puerto Cabello. 
An even more delicate question would be presented if French 
squadrons should undertake to blockade the harbors of Colon 
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and Panama; for, under the treaty of 1846 with New Granada, 
we are bound to safeguard freedom of transport across the 
isthmus. We add that, having entered into a contract to buy 
the property of the French canal company, we could not, with 
any show of decency, connive at Colombia’s attempt to rob 
that company of its assets. 


At the conference of the National Civic Federation in Chi- 
cago, Senator Mark Hanna, the president of the association, 
made a speech of some length in which he managed to say 
nothing of importance. On the other hand, interesting 
speeches were made by Mr. John Mitchell, president of the 
United Mine-Workers, and by Mr. Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor. Opposing the so-called 
“open” shop, Mr. Mitchell argued that the refusal of labor- 
unionists to work with non-union men is no more unreasona-: 
ble or objectionable than it is for a life-insurance or fire-in- 
surance company to decline certain risks, or for a church to 
withhold membership from certain classes of people, or for 
any association to prescribe conditions on which it will have 
dealings with certain persons. He thought that with the 
multiplication of trade-unions and their growth of strength 
there would probably be a lessening of the intensity of feeling 
against the non-unionists, but no abatement of the deter- 
mination to exclude non-unionists from shops in which labor- 
unionists are employed. Mr. Gompers also compared the so- 
called “closed” shop to various organizations, societies, and 
professions which bar out persons unacceptable to them. Boy- 
cotting also was defended by Mr. Gompers. He expressed the 
belief that there were no gentlemen or ladies in the hall who 
had not engaged in boycotting at one time or another. It is 
an expedient, he said, to which everybody has recourse in a 
social, financial, or business way. Those who practise the boy- 
cott, he contended, are simply reducing to a minimum their 
dealings with disliked or distrusted persons, while living up to 
the principle that we should stand by our friends. 


A very different position was taken by Mr. T. F. Woodlock, 
of New York, who maintained that if the principle of the 
“open” shop be rejected by union labor, then union labor 
must deny the justice of all antitrust laws, and, ultimately, 
dispute the natural rights upon which our democratic polity 
is founded. He regarded association for the purpose of fair 
competition as defensible morally and legally, but he de- 
nounced association for the purpose of establishing a monopoly 
of employment in any field of industry as a restraint of trade 
which in a democratic state or society is morally and legally 
wrong. Meanwhile, it has been settled that the Federal gov- 
ernment under the Roosevelt administration will not tolerate 
the establishment of “ closed ” shops among its employees, but 
will permit no distinction to be drawn between unionist and 
non-union labor. 


That the United States are deeply interested in the free- 
food campaign now proceeding in Great Britain is recognized 
by Mr. C. T. Ritchie, lately Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
in a speech to his constituents, has pointed out that Mr. Cham- 
berlain, by his proposal to give a tariff preference to bread- 
stuffs imported from the colonies, is risking the substance 
while grasping at the shadow. He is risking the loss of Amer- 
ican good-will in order to cement a colonial loyalty which, 
according to the Canadians, is already assured. Mr. Chamber- 
lain commends his scheme to the British proletariat by telling 
them that in the course of a few years, provided a preference 
is given to grain imported from the colonies, the Northwest 
provinces of the Canadian Dominion will be able to supply all 
the breadstuffs that Great Britain is now compelled to import. 
In other words, the British Empire would be self-sufficing from 
the view-point of food. He forgets to explain what will become 
of the enormous existing export of British manufactures to 
the United States. The vast quantities of British manu- 
factures which are now imported annually into the United 
States are paid for, not with cash, but with cotton, petro- 
leum, and food products sent across the Atlantic to the 
United Kingdom. If food products should cease to be ex- 
ported from the United States to Great Britain, the amount of 
British manufactures which could be purchased by the former 
country would be immensely diminished. It would be obvi- 
ously impossible for five or six million Canadians to offer a 



























































































market equivalent to that which had been furnished by eighty 
million Americans. 

What would become of British factories if, through a pref- 
erential tariff, they were to lose their American customers? 
It is certain that a very large proportion of them would be 
shut down. Such would be the inevitable outcome of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s project in times of peace. What would happen 
in the event of war between Great Britain and a European 
coalition? It would be the primary purpose of such a coalition 
to subjugate Great Britain by starvation, to which end it 
would forthwith declare food contraband of war, unless it 
feared thereby to array the military and naval power of the 
United States on the British side. If we should be at the 
time, as we now are, the principal purveyors of food products 
to Great Britain, we should unquestionably fight to uphold 
the rights of neutrals, conspicuous among which is the right 
to furnish food to belligerents. But if, owing to England’s 
enactment of a preferential tariff in the interests of her 
colonies, we had ceased to supply her with food, we should 
cease to have any interest in the matter, and could not reason- 
ably be expected to lift a finger in order to rescue England 
from famine. That, in the event of a war with a European 
coalition, Canada’s breadstufts would punctually reach Great 
Britain must be pronounced extremely improbable. Needing 
all the warships she could assemble in her home waters to 
shield herself against invasion, England would not be able 
to spare war-vessels enough to convoy grain fleets across the 
Atlantic. Under the cireumstances, England would be ex- 
posed to starvation, even should our government preserve a 
strict neutrality. 


It begins to look as if Republican spoilsmen would give Mr. 
Roosevelt precisely what he wants, to wit, an opportunity of 
proving that he meant just what he said when he requested 
Messrs. Bonaparte and Conrad to investigate the frauds in the 
postal service, and announced a determination to turn the 
rascals out. It is hard for Republican politicians of the old- 
fashioned type to believe in Mr. Roosevelt’s sincerity, and we 
should not be surprised if Secretary Shaw, like Postmaster- 
General Payne, should need one or two: hard knocks before 
he is thoroughly enlightened. As we have formerly pointed 
out, the report of Messrs. Bonaparte and Conrad, who, at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s request, investigated the scandals laid bare by the 
Tulloch charges, reflects severely upon Mr. Tracewell, Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, and intimates that his retirement 
would be for the public good. It seems that Secretary Shaw 
resents the implication of the Treasury Department in the 
postal frauds, and has threatened to quit the cabinet if Trace- 
well is dismissed. Mr. Shaw asserts, so we are informed, that, 
if the President prefers to follow the advice of “ outsiders ” 
like Messrs. Bonaparte and Conrad, rather than his own, on a 
matter affecting the administration of his department, there 
ought to be a new Secretary of the Treasury. If he imagines 
that the verdict of Messrs. Bonaparte and Conrad would not 
have more weight with the people of this country than his 
desire to protect an Indiana wire-puller, the term of his use- 
fulness to the President has expired, and the sooner he re- 
turns to Iowa, the better. 


Since we last mentioned him, Boris Sarafoff has been killed 
twice. He has in each case promptly come to life again, 
which, in so young a man, is the more astonishing. In this, 
the great Bulgarian leader is but the type of Slav insurrection 
against Turkish misrule. Slav resistance has been dying and 
coming to life at intervals since the fall of Constantinople. 
And we are, therefore, well prepared to learn that the Turks 
have once more stamped out the insurrection, and that peace 
once more reigns in Macedonia and Adrianople. We shall be just 
as well prepared to learn that the insurrection has broken out 
again next spring, whether or not Russia and Austria get their 
reforms accepted by the Porte. For as to these reforms, the 
truth is that they will never effect much; at least, never 
enough to satisfy the Bulgarian revolutionists. Nor is this 
wonderful. For the Porte will always find ways and means 
to make them nugatory. Thus there are already hundreds of 
Swedish and Norwegian gendarmes in Macedonia, introduced 
wholly in the interests of reform. Yet they are practically 
under guard all the time, and have no real power. So it would 
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be if these hundreds were turned into thousands. Until the 
powers are in a position to collect the taxes and pay the bills, 
their agents will never have any real power. Until they are 
backed by armed force, they will never be allowed to collect 
the taxes and pay the bills. Therefore, unless the powers 
agree to enforce a programme of Macedonian autonomy, with 
a Christian governor, on Turkey, and further insist on the 
withdrawal of Turkish troops from the Slavonic areas, the 
condition of Macedonia will remain practically unameliorated, 
and the work of the insurgents will continue. The best hope, 
therefore, for the miserable Macedonians is a coalition of the 
more humane powers—England, France, Italy, Austria, and 
Russia—strong enough to ignore or override the opposition of 
Germany, and to dictate to the Porte the conditions of auton- 
omy for Macedonia. In due time an autonomous Macedonia 
will, doubtless, give in its adherence to Bulgaria; just as did 
autonomous Eastern Rumelia, by the peaceful revolution ot 
1885. In this way another step will be taken towards the 
settlement reached by the San Stefano Treaty, which was upset 
by the Berlin Congress, from motives of frank hostility to 
everything Slavonic. 


In the present ministerial crisis, the most interesting thing 
in Mr. Morley’s Life of Gladstone is the revelation of the fact 
that Mr. Gladstone declared that, had Queen Victoria asked 
him to advise her as to his successor, he would have named, 
not Lord Rosebery nor Sir William Harcourt, but Lord 
Spencer. This will doubtless help to determine King Edward. 
in the event, which cannot long be postponed, of the resigna- 
tion or collapse of Mr. Balfour. We recently gave certain 
details of Lord Spencer’s past achievements, showing his 
great administrative ability and high character and prestige, 
and in a speech delivered a few days ago, Lord Spencer showed 
great penetration in pointing out that the preferential tariff 
scheme of Mr. Balfour is a two-edged weapon; that the United 
States could very easily retaliate on England for favoring 
Canada at the expense of this country. Lord Spencer added 
that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s declaration that, rather than sacri- 
fice-one item of legislative independence, Canada would quit 
the empire, was sufficient of itself to damn the scheme of 
Mr. Chamberlain. A Liberal ministry formed by Lord Spen- 
cer would doubtless include Mr. Morley, Sir Edward Grey, 
Mr. Fowler, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Richard Haldance, 
Mr. Lloyd- George, and Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman, 
while it is improbable that Sir William Harcourt and Lord 
Rosebery would so far sink their own pretensions as to serve 
under any one whom they would consider a successful rival. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Balfour is determined to hold on to the last 
moment, and what Adam Smith called “the higgling of the 
market ” is in full swing between the Premier and Mr. Red- 
mond. 





The visit of King Victor Emmanuel IT. and Queen Helena 
to Paris is a good deal more than the mere merrymaking of 
royalties. It is yet another of the symptoms of the new era in 
European polities, which was half unconsciously inaugurated 
by two such dissimilar personalities as Tsar Nicholas IT. and 
King Edward VII. The first step towards this new order was 
taken when Russia joined forces with France, not merely in 
a formal alliance, but much more in a united protest against 
the Teutonic idea, as revealed in the polities of Bismarck, and 
the equally aggressive, equally opportunist neo-Bismarckian- 
ism of Kaiser Wilhelm II. The older Bismarckian policy had 
accomplished the humiliation of Austria and the partial de- 
struction of France; it had further committed Italy to a 
ruinous militarism, the results of which .are found in the 
bread-riots, destitution, and emigration which are the chief 
features of modern Italian life. The new Bismarckian policy 
of Wilhelm II. expressed its spirit openly in Kiao-chau and 
Venezuela, and secretly in the Balkans, in Asia Minor, in 
Hungary. The visit of King Edward to Italy, France, and 
Austria stimulated these three powers to a mutual friendliness, 
whose fruits we see in President Loubet’s visit to London, in 
the new arbitration treaty between England and France, 
and, lastly, in the visit of the Italian royalties to Paris, which 
is thus once more asserting its claim to be the capital of the 
world, and eclipsing its rival, Berlin. 


The acquittal of former Lieutenant-Governor James H. 
Tillman, of South Carolina, tried for the murder of editor 




















































































































































Gonzales, has surprised and shocked the country. Tillman 
was displeased with criticisms printed by Gonzales in his 
paper, and announced that he would shoot Gonzales at sight. 
Gonzales, relying on the protection of the laws, went unarmed 
about his business, until Tillman shot and killed him. The 
defence was that Tillman acted in self-defence. To.be sure, his 
victim was unarmed, but one of his counsel said, “ We do 
not concede that Mr. Gonzales was unarmed, but he should 
have been armed if he was not.” “TI was forced to do what I 
did,” explained the prisoner. James H. Tillman is a quarrel- 
some brute, profuse in insults, and since it has been demon- 
strated that he can defy South Carolina law with impunity, 
his future course will be watched with special interest. There 
must be many decent people in South Carolina as well as out 
of it who are outraged by the verdict that set him free. 


A “Platform of the Massachusetts State Democracy, 1903,” 
is in print, which declares in its first paragraph that “the 
Democratic party, . . the defender of Man against the Dollar, 
shall fight the trust oligarchy now as it fought the political 
oligarchy with Jefferson.” Just at the present moment to fight 
the trust oligarchy seems rather like jabbing at a drowning dog 
with the butt end of an oar. Plenty of plain water seems likely 
to deal effectively with a large proportion of the trusts without 
violence from bystanders; but without discussing that, does 
Man in Massachusetts want to be defended from the Dollar? 
Here in New York he doesn’t. Here in New York when Man 
sees the Dollar coming for him he stands out in the open and 
clutches for it, and clasps it to his bosom. He thanks no one 
who scares the Dollar off when it is coming his way. What he 
is after, and will thank the Democratic party, or any other 
party, to promote, is the more perfect domestication of the Dol- 
lar, so that it will be less fugitive and timid, and will come 
and nestle in his pocket, and, if possible, breed freely in cap- 
tivity. Present concern hereabout centres in the apparent dis- 
position of the Dollar to run away and hide. There is no 
fear of it at all; on the contrary, the burden of current solici- 
tude as it finds expression in this great Democratic stronghold 
concerns the ability of President Roosevelt to put salt on the 
Dollar’s tail so as to make it easier to catch. A good many 
sober and anxious observers are afraid that the President is not 
so proficient as he might be in that use of salt, and are look- 
ing at all likely men and all likely parties to see if there is 
not some one in whom the Dollar would be sure to confide. 
For it is the Dollar that is seared, not Man. 


A Paris correspondent of the New York Evening Post tells 
an interesting story about alcoholism in France. The average 
consumption of alcohol at 100 degrees in France in 1830 was 
634 litres to each inhabitant. It was then drunk chiefly in 
the form of wine. <A litre is a little more than a quart. The 
average consumption in 1900 was 18 1-5 litres, half in wine, 
2 fourth in beer or cider, and a fourth in spirits. As some 
districts in France are still reasonably abstemious, the con- 
sumption in other districts is much above the average, Nor- 
mandy and Brittany being especially drunken, and showing 
very serious results from it. It is not that the people get 
violently drunk, but that they keep themselves constantly 
drugged with alcohol, with ominous results in the form of 
disease and degeneracy. The average consumption of alcohol 
is estimated to be 1314 litres in Switzerland, about 10 in Bel- 
gium, Italy, and Denmark, about 9 in Germany, England, and 
Austria, 6 in Holland, 5 in the United States, and 2 in Canada. 
The poorer classes are most affected in France. The middle 
and higher classes as a rule have intelligence enough to re- 
strict their potations. Other countries have been as drunken 
as France and have reformed. In Sweden in 1823 the average 
annual allowance to each inhabitant was 2314 litres of pure 
alcohol. Now it is 5 litres. Finland between 1850 and 1900 
came down from 20 litres to 2. England, where there is a 
special effort now to restrict the indulgence of the drunken, 
has in twenty-five years reduced her annual per capita allow- 
ance from 10 litres to 9. The great trouble at present in 
France seems to be that the government is not strong enough 
to restrict the manufacture and sale of liquors. Government 
in France needs votes. There are very nearly half a million 
wine-shops in France, and last year, in spite of repressive legis- 
lation, there were 1,137,328 private distillers who made alco- 
hol or brandy from their own produce for their own use. 
This enormous prevalence of private stills seems appalling. 
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Their number has increased sevenfold since 1879. Govern- 
ment not only needs the votes of distillers and wine-sellers, but 
the revenue from alcohol is indispensable. So the problem 
is a hard one, but it must be solved, because to neglect it 
means destruction. 


There is to be a school of journalism in Columbia University, 
and possibly preparation for it has gone so far that one or two 
gentlemen are already filling note-books with thoughts and 
instances proper to be brought by lecturers to the notice of its 
students. Such persons, if there are any, will go far without 
finding a more delightful illustration of the value of familiar 
knowledge of good literature to a newspaper writer than in the 
comment of the Charleston (South Carolina) News and 
Courier on certain remarks of Senator Tillman. A newspaper 
compared President Roosevelt’s omission of MecClellan’s name 
from his Antietam speech to the failure of Tillman to men- 
tion Wade Hampton in his lecture on South Carolina’s Re- 
demption from Carpet-bag Rule. “ We had not noticed it,” ob- 
served the News and Courier. “No matter. Hampton’s place 
in history is secure.” But it mattered to Tillman, who cried, 
“A dirty attack!” “a falsehood!” “a manufactured lie!” and 
wrote a letter violently denying that he had ever delivered such 
a lecture. The News, declaring that the letter was characteris- 
tically vulgar, impertinent, and disingenuous, quoted from the 
Rubaiyat: 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep; 
And Bahram, that great Hunter—the Wild Ass 
Stamps o’er his Head, but cannot break his sleep. 


Without having any opinion as to the merits of the con- 
troversy, it is impossible not to rejoice in so admirable an 
exhibition of the skilful use of weapons. What Senator Till- 
man said next does not appear. There are occasional in- 
stances of a conclusive retort which stops argument, and pos- 
sibly this was one. 


At this writing Dowie’s campaign in New York has begun, 
but if we may trust the unanimous testimony of the news- 
papers, the Chicago prophet has not made at the start so deep 
a dent in the equanimity of New York as he expected. He is 
universally commended for the discipline he maintains among 
his followers, who are described as exceptionally orderly and 
peaceable people. The same characteristics were noticed by the 
Boston newspapers in the Christian Science hosts who made a 
pilgrimage last spring to the home of Mother Eddy in Concord. 
There never was a better-natured lot of people seen in those 
parts than the Scientists. But as for getting any real hold on 
New York, there-is no sign yet that Dowie will do it. He is 
compared with Moody, much to his disadvantage. Both were 
remarkable men, but the message Moody brought was that 
which every Christian preacher preaches, or tries to preach, all 
the year round. He preached the religion of the country 
without any variations, except as his personal power and 
earnestness varied the method of its presentation. But Dowie 
is a bird of quite another feather. His assumption that he is 
the reincarnated Elijah appeals to the public sense of humor. 
New York is ready enough to be amused by him, but as for 
taking him seriously—the town seems not nearly ripe for that. 
In a population of three millions there are a good many indi- 
viduals who are anxious to try a fresh start of some sort, and 
some of these Dowie may enlist, but the town as a whole is 
not in the least likely to get excited over him. It seems fitter 
to compare him with Brigham Young than with Mr. Moody. 
His whims are not noxious like Brigham’s. He preaches sound 
morals, and his faith-healing beliefs are such as other sects 
have made us used to. But the industrial side of his enter- 
prise is not un-Mormonlike, and we should be more sure that 
his bubble would burst disastrously if the Mormon bubble had 
not held its own so long. After all, his persuasion that he is 
Elijah is not a very pestilent heresy, and if the business end of 
his enterprise seems so zealously developed as to excite the 
suspicion that his mind is unduly fixed on the main chance, at 
least he gives his followers government, discipline, morality, 
and so far contentment, which is more than any of the 
get-rich-quick concerns give to theirs. If one must be a 
dupe, there may be worse chances than to be the dupe of 
Dowie. 









































































































The Decision of the Alaska Boundary 
Commission 


Tue decision rendered by the Alaska Boundary Commission 
through the concurrence of Lord Chief-Justice Alverstone, the 
British commissioner, with the three American commissioners, 
Secretary Root, Senator Lodge, and ex-Senator Turner, is, as re- 
gards not only its actual, but its prospective, consequences, one 
of the most momentous events in the history of the relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. After marking the 
effect of the decision on the boundary between our Territory of 
Alaska and the Dominion of Canada, we shall indicate the war- 
averting influence which the decision seems likely to exert, by 
promoting the establishment of an international tribunal, to which 
all future disputes between the United States and the United 
Kingdom may be peacefully referred, and thus accomplishing the 
purpose of the wise arbitration treaty which was negotiated un- 
der Mr. McKinley’s first administration, but which our Senate 
failed to ratify. We should premise, however, what some of our 
contemporaries seem to overlook, the fact, namely, that the de- 
cision rendered by the Alaska Boundary Commission on the spe- 
cific questions submitted to it is not of itself legally binding on 
both of the countries concerned, but, in order to become obligatory, 
will have to be embodied in a treaty, which, like other treaties, 
will need to be ratified. We assume, however, that the Ottawa 
government will not attempt to prevent the signing of such a treaty 
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by the British Foreign Office, and that the ratification of it by 
our Senate is assured, notwithstanding the fact that one of 
Canada’s claims, a minor one, is allowed. If this relatively small 
concession had not been made by the three American commis- 
sioners no decision could have been reached, and the proceedings 
of the commission would have been abortive. 

It will be remembered that the main question in dispute between 
the Dominion of Canada and the United States turned on the ques- 
tion whether the thirty miles which were to constitute the breadth 
of the strip of land conceded to Russia by the Anglo-Russian Treaty 
of 1825 were to be reckoned from the outer littoral of the outlying 
islands, or from the sinuous coast-line of the mainland. Had 
the former of these two constructions of the treaty been adopted 
by the commission, the Klondike gold-fields, which lie in Canadian 
territory, would have gained access to the Pacific through a port 
on the inlet known as the Lynn Canal. As it is, Canada is en- 
tirely barred from communication with the Pacific, except at and 
near the southern terminus of the boundary, where the commis- 
sion have given her Pearse and Wales islands at the juncture of 
Observatory Inlet and Portland Canal. The islands have only a 
strategic value, but this is considerable, with reference not only 
to Port Simpson, which is expected to be the Pacific terminus of 
the new Transcanada Railway, but also to Nasoga Harbor, from 
which the British Columbia, Northern, and McKenzie Valley Rail- 
way has been projected to run through Canadian territory to 
Dawson City and beyond. As the last-mentioned railway is now 
certain to be completed quickly, some British-Columbians are in- 
clined to regard the decision of the Alaska Commission, however 
unacceptable to them in other respects, as a blessing in disguise. 
The Toronto Globe, which is the organ in Ontario of the Liberal 
government headed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, also seems disposed 
to make the best of the situation. While admitting that the de- 
cision, so far as it affects the Lynn Canal, through which the 
ports of Dyea and Skagway, the gates of the Klondike region, are 
concerned, is very discouraging, it thinks that the practical con- 
sequences will be minimized, because the practice of bonding im- 
ports consigned to Canadian territory has done away with the 
obstructions encountered at one time by Canadians who desired 
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The Globe also recognizes, what 
is unquestionably true, that if Lord Alverstone had not seen his 
way to arrive at an agreement with the three American commis- 
sioners, there would have been no decision at all, in which event 
the Alaska boundary question would have remained an open sore, 
likely at any time to cause serious trouble between the United 
States and Canada, in which Great Britain could not have avoided 


to traffic with the Yukon district. 


implication. Of course there are a good many Canadians who re- 
sent bitterly Lord Alverstone’s conclusion that justice constrained 
him to side, as regards most of the points at issue, with the Amer- 
ican instead of the Canadian commissioners. The Canadians to 
whom we refer denounce what they term the readiness of Brit- 
ish statesmen to conciliate Americans, and the alleged failure on 
their part to appreciate the importance of Canada. They assert 
that the interests of British-Americans were sacrificed on previous 
occasions in the surrender of Detroit and of the territory which 
now forms the northeastern section of Maine. They forget that if 
we, on our part, had adhered to our professed determination to 
fight rather than renounce 54° 40’ as the northern boundary of 
Oregon, there would have been no such thing as British Columbia. 

The ultimate significance of the high-minded act performed by 
Lord Chief-Justice Alverstone transcends infinitely its immediate 
bearing on the boundary interests of Canada. The so-called loyalty 
of the Dominion is of infinitesimal value to the United Kingdom, 
compared with the good-will and confidence of the United States. 
Lord Alverstone has fitted the keystone to the arch on which an 
indestructible fabric of good-will and confidence may be erected. 
By the decision rendered in the Alaska controversy he has con- 
vinced the American people that a British jurist can be trusted to 
act on an international tribunal without any improper bias in 
favor of his native land, and with an eye single to the dictates of 
justice and of equity. He has gone far to convince us, for the 
first time, not only that it might be at once safe and wise to refer 
to arbitration all future disputes between Great Britain and the 
United States, but that the arbitration might well be of a unique 
and imposing kind, reflecting equal honor upon both of the parties 
thereto. It now might be well to reconsider a proposal already 
submitted and discussed, the proposal, namely, that, instead of se- 
lecting a Swiss or a Russian for an umpire, and giving him the 
casting vote, we should agree upon a tribunal for the settlement of 
Anglo-American controversies, composed of six judges, half of whom 
should be members of the United States Supreme Court and half 
representatives of the British judiciary. A year, or even a month, 
ago such a proposal would have had no chance of acceptance on 
this side of the Atlantic. Thanks to Lord Alverstone, the estab- 
lishment of such an august and beneficent tribunal is now possi- 
ble, if not even probable. To have rendered practicable such a 
change in the relations of the two halves of the English-speaking 
world—to have rendered unbroken peace attainable and war almost 
inconceivable—is to have gained the highest kind of glory. Hence- 
forth, Americans will have cause to place Lord Alverstone’s name 
in the list of Englishmen that have rendered us memorable ser- 
vice, the illustrious list that includes the names of Chatham, of 
Shelburne, and of Salisbury. 





The Gold Standard for China 


WITHIN a generation the chief countries of Europe and the 
United States have practically all adopted gold as the basis of 
their monetary systems. When Japan and the Russian Empire 
entered the circle of the gold countries about 1897, the list of 
the silver countries was narrowed practically to Mexico and China. 
Mexico seemed to prosper for a time as silver fell in its gold value, 
because of the increase in the face value of her exports. Ex- 
amination of the facts has shown, however, that the increase in 
the trade of Mexico was largely fictitious, and that when reduced 
to gold values she was paying for a given quantity of foreign 
products a steadily growing proportion of the products of her own 
capital and labor. It appeared that the prosperity of Mexico, 
so much vaunted for.a time by Mr. Bryan and his friends as due 
to free silver, was really due to the firm and wise administration 
of President Diaz, the restoration of order in every part of the 
republic, the abolition of custom-houses on State frontiers, and the 
security afforded for the extension of trade and the safe invest- 
ment of capital. 

The man who should have proposed, as recently as two or three 
years ago, that China should in her turn adopt the gold standard 
would have been looked upon as one who saw visions. There are 
indications, however, that a new China is growing up who is soon 
to take her place in the circle of other advanced nations. Not 
less than four railways are in actual operation in China, five 
more are in process of constructjon, and another five are projected. 
As is pointed out in an article on this subject in the North Ameri- 
can Review for November, with railways must come the general 
use of coined money and the adoption of the commercial habits 
of the West. Railways cannot fix passenger charges and freight 
tariffs in Chinese products; they cannot pay their firemen, engi- 
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neers, and trackmen in yards of silk or chests of tea. On both 
sides of their operations—receipts and expenditures—they must 
use coined money, and their use of it must inevitably introduce it 
into all the localities through which the road runs and through- 
out the district from which it draws its freight supplies. More- 
over, every new railway opens new markets, increases commercial 
activity, and thereby increases the demand for the medium of ex- 
change, even where such a medium already exists. 

Into China, therefore, with the introduction of railways must 
go a national monetary system. It is a gratifying fact that the 
United States have taken the lead-in a comprehensive scheme for 
planting China on the gold standard. Mexico and China joined 
in an appeal to the United States last winter to take up the ques- 
tion of restoring fixity of relationship between the moneys of the 
gold-standard countries and of those countries which are now using 
silver. In compliance with this appeal, a commission was appoint- 
ed by President Roosevelt, made up of Mr. Hugh H. Hanna, of 
Indianapolis, chairman of the committee which has been fighting 
since 1896 for improvement in our monetary laws; Mr. Charles 
A. Conant, of the Morton Trust Company of New York, who 
formulated the system for the Philippines; and Professor Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, of Cornell University, who made a study of cur- 
rency conditions on a recent tour through the Orient. 

This commission, known as the Commission on International 
Exchange, has just made public a report of its consultations with 
the European powers regarding the introduction of the gold 
standard into China. The report is, on the whole, most favorable, 
in view of the novelty of the proposition. At each leading capital 
it was admitted that the introduction of the gold standard into 
China would bring great benefits in its train to the manufacturing 
and exporting nations and to the Chinese people. The commission 
of the United States has been able to report that the diplomatic 
obstacles have been cleared away which would have undoubtedly 
arisen if the American commission had gone directly to China 
without explaining its purposes to the European powers. So 
encouraging was its success in Europe that the President has 
designated Professor Jenks, upon the recommendation of his as- 
sociates on the commission, to go to China to present the sub- 
ject to the Chinese imperial government, and to endeavor to se- 
cure the adoption of a well-considered plan for a monetary system 
based on the gold standard. 

Putting China on the gold standard means enormous economic 
benefits to the manufacturing nations, because it opens a wide out- 
let for the great output of machine-made goods which in every 
period of relaxed consumption weighs upon the markets with the 
menace of an economic crisis. More important in some respects 
is the opening which will be afforded for investing capital with 
the certainty that, so far as the currency system is concerned, it 
will retain its value and earning power in gold. Capital has held 
back from investments in both Mexico and China while it was un- 
certain whether a given sum turned from gold into silver to-day 
might not shrink to half its gold value to-morrow by the fluctua- 
tions in the value oi silver bullion. 

For China herself the advantages of the gold standard will be 
not only economic, but political. Coupled with the extension of 
railways, which will knit together the different parts of an ex- 
tended empire, the adoption of a national currency system will 
tend to a unification of national life which will make China no 
longer the inert, helpless mass which she appears to the Western 
world, but will tend to give her a distinctive national character. 
Such a character can only be attained in the near future under 
foreign leadership and suggestion, but with China once well start- 
ed upon this road, and with the well-known intelligence and effi- 
ciency of the Chinese people, it is not improbable that her progress 
will be as rapid and striking as that of Japan, her sister empire 
of the Orient. 








Mr. Cleveland on a Citizen’s Duty 


Ex-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has never made a speech that de- 
served wider circulation or more serious consideration than that 
which he addressed on October 14 to the Commercial Club of Chi- 
cago. He was speaking to men who might have been expected to 
take the side of the rich against the poor, and to assume. that 
national prosperity covers a. multitude of sins. He was speak- 
ing, moreover, in a city which notoriously has suffered from mis- 
government, an experience which it might have escaped had every 
citizen acted on the belief that it is not only his right, but his 
duty, to take an active part in political work. It was in the 
stern, unflinching spirit of the Hebrew prophet who said “Thou 
art the man” that Mr. Cleveland pressed home to the business men 
who permit private interests to divert them from public affairs 
the responsibility for corruption in municipal, State, and national 
politics. He reminded his auditors of the self-complacent assertion 
too often heard in business circles that “we are not politicians.” 
The notion that business men do all that is required of them as 


patriots when they make profession of faith in the creed of good. 


citizenship, and abstain from the commission of palpably unpa- 
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triotic acts, is, Mr. Cleveland showed, the parent of a self-right- 
eous contentment which inevitably puts them under the thumb 
of those who make political activity a trade. To such easy-going 
patriots, as to those church members who hold that they have dis- 
charged their whole duty to religion when they live honestly, at: 
tend worship regularly, and contribute to a clergyman’s support, 
the ex-President applied the words of Scripture, “If any be a 
hearer of the word and not a doer, he is like unto a man behold- 
ing his natural face in a glass; for he beholdeth himself and goeth 
his way, and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he 
was.” 

Mr. Cleveland proceeded to point out that there is in this coun- 
try an habitual associate of civic indifference and listlessness, an 
associate who, professing immutable faith in the invulnerability of 
our national greatness, invites our admiring gaze to the flight 
of the American eagle, and assures us that no stress of weather 
can ever tire his wing. Thus not a few well-meaning men are led 
into a condition of mind that will not suffer them to harbor the 
uncomfortable thought that any neglect or omission on their 
part can check American progress or imperil the country’s con- 
tinued development. Such nullifiers of patriotic aspiration lurk 
everywhere, but nowhere in the world can they cause such deso- 
lation as in the United States, for our whole scheme of govern- 
ment, Federal, State, and municipal, is based upon confidence in 
human nature, upon the assumption of a close interdependence of 
interest and purpose among those who make up the body of our 
people. It is true, as Mr. Cleveland told the Commercial Club 
at Chicago, that our government was made by patriotic, unselfish, 
and sober-minded people. It is suited to such a people; but, for 
those who are selfish, corrupt, and unpatriotic, it is the worst 
government on earth. It is so constructed that it needs, and must 
have, for its successful operation the constant care and guiding 
hand of the people’s abiding faith and love. Such unremitting 
guidance is indispensable to keep our national mechanism true to 
its work, 

Are such conditions present to-day? That is the question which 
Mr. Cleveland called upon his auditors to answer. Is not our 
public life, he asked, saturated with the demands of selfishness? 
Is it possible to deny the existence of still more odious and de- 
testable evils which, with steady, cankering growth, are threat- 
ening the health and safety of the nation? The ex-President was, 
of course, referring to the open and notorious corruption of our 
suffrage; to the buying and selling of political places for money; 
to the purchase of political favors and privileges; and to the traffic 
in official duty for personal gain. What is most distressing in the 
spectacle is not the huge proportions to which, from small be- 
ginnings, such evils have attained, but the calmness and imper- 
turbability with which respectable citizens by the thousands and 
hundreds of thousands survey the debasement of political life. 
Mr. Cleveland, for his part, maintained that a new and sinister 
meaning has been given to national prosperity. He is not dis- 
posed to accept the national splendor built on the showy ventures 
of speculative wealth as a proof of genuine success. He declines 
to enjoin contentment upon the masses of our people, whose share 
in the alleged prosperity is insignificant or non-existent. How 
can they be expected, he asked, amid the bare subsistence of their 
scanty homes, to rejoice ecstatically over statistics exhibiting an 
immense expansion of the country’s exports and imports? We 
can hardly wonder, he said, that the masses of the people are dis- 
satisfied, and inclined to demand a better distribution of the 
fruits of our vaunted prosperity. Of such dissatisfaction we see 
the outcome in the dislocation of the proper relations between labor 
and capital, a dislocation mischievous already, but darkly omi- 
nous of more harmful developments to come. We see growing up 
among the tvilers a disregard for the restraints of law, and a dis- 
position to evade its limitations, while strictures on the action of 
our courts tend to undermine popular faith in the administration 
of justice, and complaints of imaginary shortcomings in our finan- 
cial policies furnish an excuse for the propagation of all sorts of 
monetary nostrums. : 

Is Mr. Cleveland, then, a pessimist? Can he discern no remedy 
for the state of things which he depicts? On the contrary, he 
does not believe that the saving grace of patriotism is dead among 
his countrymen. He believes that it can be reawakened, and that 
its revival and activity will bring about a realization of the 
loftiest hopes of a free nation. The time has come to recognize. 
however, that, as in municipal, so also in State and Federal poli- 
tics, the general well-being depends exclusively on the disinterested 
participation of good men in public affairs. It is time that there 
should be an end of self-satisfied gratification or pretence of vir- 
tue in the phrase “I am not a politician.” It is time to forbid 
the prostitution of the word “ politician” to sinister uses. Every 
citizen should be politician enough to bring himself within the true 
meaning of the term, as one who concerns himself with the 
“regulation or government of a nation or State for the preserva- 
tion of its safety, peace, and prosperity.” This is politics in its 
best sense, and this is good citizenship. By service in this field 
men not only do patriotic duty, but, in a direct way, save for them- 
selves the share of benefits due them from our free institutions. 
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t WHERE A FALSE STEP MEANS DEATH 


_One of the most difficult feats of mountaineering in England ts the ascent of the peak known as the Great 
Gable, in the Lake District between Keswick and Scawfell. The photograph shows a climbing party who have 
just succeeded in reaching the summit of the Napes Needle on the southwest face of Great Gable. The 
mountains in the background are the Scawjell range, where four mountain-climbers recently lost their lives 
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THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, DOWAGER EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, 
DUCHESS OF CUMBERLAND, AND KING OF DENMARK AT CARDS 


This unusual photograph was taken recently at Fredensborg, near Copenhagen, the summer residence of the Court of Den- 
mark, and shows King Christian and his three daughters playing a game of whist. The players around the table, from 
left to right, are Thyra, Duchess of Cumberland, Queen Alexandra, King Christian, and Dagmar, Dowager Empress of Russia 

























State House, Boston 


THE STORY OF THE STATE 


BY FRANKLIN MATTHEWS 


HE seacoast and rivers of Massachusetts made that com- 

monwealth what she is and always has been, typically 

American. Settled originally as a place of religious 

asylum for those who craved and who secured freedom 

to worship God in their own way, the people, from colo- 

nial days down, have been foremost in American struggle 
and triumph, have been indomitable in energy, have probably pros- 
pered more consistently than the people of any other of our 
States, have been devoted to high ideals, especially self-government 
and religious freedom, with a zeal that has seldom flagged and 
with a persistence that could not be checked. 

Every one who knows anything of American history knows the 
story of Old Massachusetts. The Massachusetts of to-day is not 
so well known. Every one knows of the Pilgrims and the Puritans, 
the establishment of town-meeting rule, the development of  re- 
ligious freedom in the commonwealth, the important part the peo- 
ple played in the great American Revolution, its proud rise in com- 
merce, its antislavery agitation, its share in the glories of the 
civil war. Mention Massachusetts and the names of more men 
eminent in American history are recalled than from = any 
other part of the United States. Endicott, Bradford, Higgin- 
son, Standish, the Adamses, Otis, 
Revere —the list could be pro- 


never lifted its head and basked in Massachusetts sunshine. Pa- 
triotism has no better exponent than the people of the State. 
Only four States of the Union are smaller than Massachusetts— 
Rhode Island, Delaware, Connecticut, and New Jersey—and yet 
it ranks fourth in importance in the manufactures of the coun- 
try. The State has only 5940 square miles, and its population is 
now about 3,000,000. According to the census of 1900 the popu- 
lation was 2,805,346. Its chief city, Boston, has about 600,000 
people within its narrew corporate limits, giving it fifth rank in 
the cities of the country, but in its metropolitan district fully 
1,000,000 people live. Boston never had the craze for annexation 
of suburbs like New York and Chicago. The people of the small 
surrounding cities and towns have inherited a love for self-govern- 
ment that interferes with any desire of Boston merely to be big. 
Strictly speaking, Massachusetts has ceased to be an agricultural 
State, although 61 per cent. of its territory is included in farms. 
Massachusetts wrung her prosperity from scant native resources. 
Developing these resources gave her rich character. In the early 
days she became a power in maritime commerce. She led all her 
sister commonwealths in this respect for decades. Her settlers 
upon the coast gradually moved inland along the streams. They 
cultivated the land chiefly for self- 
support, not for trade. They cut 





longed indefinitely —who does not 
recall them? 

The Old Massachusetts still lives. 
Its influence is the most potent 
power in the commonwealth. No- 
where else in the United States are 
the old traditions and influences 
more active; nowhere else are the 
ideals of the past more respected. 
The same qualities that made Mas- 
sachusetts a leader in colonial and 
revolutionary days make her to-day 
a leader in all that makes for real 
progress—devotion to civil and re- 
ligious liberty, to local self-govern- 
ment, to both elementary and higher 
education, to rigorous and just busi- 
ness methods, to thrift, to respect 
for law, to culture, using that word 
in the broad sense of uplifting the 
masses, 

Aud what is the Massachusetts of 
to-day? She had giants of old and 
she has them to-day. The perspec- 
tive of history is needed to see them 
in their true light. Let there be 
a call for public sacrifice, and her 
heroes will stand forth. Her states- 
men are as able as of old, even if 
they are not so conspicuous; her 
merchants are as energetic and 
thrifty as in the former times; her 
thinkers in the pulpit, at the bar, 
in educational fields. exercise the 
same pre-eminent influence that 
they did of old. She is American 








the trees for ocean trade. They 
built ships, and these ships carried 
the flag of the country all over the 
world. 

Half-way in the first part of 
the nineteenth century American 
commerce on the sea began to de- 
cline. Massachusetts had to turn to 
other fields of mercantile effort. She 
became foremost in manufacture, ac- 
cording to population, and she 
holds that rank to-day. 

Here is a State almost bare of 
raw material. She leads all the 
rest of the country in cotton man- 
ufacture, and does not grow a pound 
of raw cotton. She makes more 
shoes than all the rest of the coun- 
try and produces almost no hides. 
She leads in the wool and woollen 
trades, but really grows no wool. 
She produces no coal, iron, lumber, 
and yet most of her great industries 
have to do with these commodities. 
All the raw material is brought in, 
some from far across the seas, and 
when she has made up her goods 
she has to go outside the State for 
her chief markets. There is no 
parallel to this in the United States. 
England somewhat resembles the 
little commonwealth in respect to 
manufacturing, but England has 
her own coal and iron. 

A glance at the topography of 
the State will reveal the part it 








in spirit from end to end. She 
knows no other ideals. Anarchy has 


Hon. ‘ohn L. Bates, Governor of Massachusetts 





has played in developing not 
only the industries but the char- 
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acter of the people. The western end is crossed by two low moun- 
tain ranges. The Berkshires are beautiful in scenery, but they are 
not productive agriculturally. In the valleys in the mountain 
region the land is fertile, but there is little of it. The hills are 
stern, rocky, and, aside from forest growth, forbidding to vegeta- 
tion. A rugged land extends eastward to the Connecticut River. 
East of this river the land is undulating, beautiful to look at, and 
for the most part arable. The lakes that are sprinkled all through 
the region make it unusually attractive to the eye, and the hills 
and knolls give it a rolling character that makes it desirable for 
home-building in almost every part. The land gradually slopes 
toward the Atlantic, terminating in flat sandy reaches in the south- 
east, and a more or less rugged and rocky coast on the northeast. 
The numerous rivers have rapid falls, giving superb water-power 
that was first used in manufactures and that gave the State 
a commanding lead in that form of industry. 

The great harbors along the coast, especially that of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, made it a safe refuge for ships, and encouraged set- 
tlers to a degree that no other part of the Atlantic coast did. 
The famous Captain John Smith in his explorations paved the way 
for the Pilgrims and Puritans. Curiously enough, Captain Smith 
named the place where the Pilgrims landed Plymouth years before 
they actually got there under the patronage of the Plymouth Com- 
pany. All along the coast and in the first inland towns settled 
English names are found. Boston and Cambridge are familiar 
vases. The first settlers grew prosperous in fishing and in deal- 
ing in furs and the like. Gradually they moved inland, selecting 
homes along the rivers and on the hills, where they could be 
safest from Indians and the French. 

Gradually their seaport towns became famous trading marts. 
They built their own ships, and they learned to sail them as well 
as the hardy mariners of Europe. They were essentially a seafaring 
people. They grew to be prosperous, and their chief town, Boston, 
became one of the great American ports. 
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INDUSTRY 


THE ADVANCE IN 


HEN shipping declined the people turned to man- 

ufacturing. England had forbidden the exporta- 

tion of textile machinery. The Yankees got men 

who could make machinery to come to Massachu- 

setts; they smuggled plans in through France; 

they sent their men abroad to pick ‘up all the 
ideas they could. What else was to be expected from a com- 
munity which on December 31, 1767, at a meeting in famous 
Faneuil Hall voted that “no one should purchase from abroad any 
of certain articles, among them cordage, men and women’s hats, 
ready - made wearing - apparel, gloves, gold, silver, or thread lace 
of all sorts; broadcloth that cost above ten shillings a yard; silk 
or cotton velvet, or silk of all kinds for garments; or gauze, lawns, 
or cambrics ”? All this bore hardest upon the womenfolk, but they 
stood by, and the pledge was kept. In 1780 an association was 
formed at Worcester to make cloth, and in April of that year the 
first piece of corduroy was made in that town. Other associations 
of like aims were soon formed throughout the commonwealth, and 
in that way manufacturing was begun. It was a stern school of 
self-denial, but the Massachusetts people were just the kind to pass 
through the ordeal with profit to their characters and their purses. 
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After 1830 shipping began to wane. ‘ The great ocean front 
and easy methods of transportation by water in the State had 
caused that industry to become foremost. Railroads were coming 
on, navigation laws were being meddled with, and the outlook was 
serious. In twenty years the commercial decline set in with a 
speed that would have meant ruin had not the people long before 
this gone into manufacturing. In the absence of coal and ma- 
chinery for steam-power they set to work developing the splendid 
water - power with which the rivers were equipped. The enter- 
prise that made Lowell, Jackson, Lawrence, and Appleton famous 
was set in motion. Every place where there was a natural water- 
fall or where an artificial one could be secured was seized upon, 
and Yankee ingenuity soon made Massachusetts first in the line 
of American manufactures. 

The people also seized upon all the newest ideas in machinery 
making, and what machinery they could not secure elsewhere 
they invented themselves. And what is the situation to-day? 
Water-power at Holyoke and Turner’s Falls on the Connecticut, 
and on the Deerfield, Millers, Chicopee, and Westfield rivers, trib- 
utaries of the Connecticut; on the Merrimac at Lowell and Law- 
rence, at Fall River from the Watuppa pond, and from scores 
of small streams and natural reservoirs is still used, but coal has 
largely supplanted water-power, and the mills have grown by the 
hundreds of acres into square miles. Massachusetts leads all the 
rest of the country in the making of textiles, cotton-worsteds, and 
woollens. The State is foremost in the making of boots and 
shoes. It is first in the manufacture of writing- papers, and 
it has the proud distinction of making all the paper at Pittsfield 
needed by the government for national bank-notes, bonds, and 
certificates of various kinds. Four-fifths of the loft-dried paper 
made in the United States from 1860 to 1897, as the recent census 
bulletins pointed out, was made within fifteen miles of Spring- 
field. The State has led in the manufacture of india-rubber goods. 
It has done much in the making of forge steel, and probably has 
worked scrap steel and iron over to a greater extent than any 
other of the States. It has third rank in the making of jewelry, 
and has practically gone into every field of manufacture where 
there was a profit and a market that could be reached readily. 
But its great prosperity and its great strength as a manufacturing 
State lies in the making of cotton and woollen goods and in the 
making of shoes. 

The census of 1900 showed that Massachusetts had 32,000 man- 
ufacturing establishments, employing an invested capital of $840,- 
000,000 and 500,000 wage-earners, who produced $1,038,000,000 
worth of goods. What this means may best be understood by the 
fact that New York, with a population of 7,268,894 and 49,170 
square miles of territory. produced only $2,175,000,000 in man- 
ufactures, against Massachusetts, with a population of 2,800,000 
and a territory of 8000 square miles. Pennsylvania, with a popu- 
lation of 6,302,115 and 45,215 square miles of territory, made 
$1,835,000,000 worth of goods. Illinois, with a population of 
4,821,550 and 56,650 square miles of territory, made $1,266,000,000 
worth of goods, and then Massachusetts comes next. The census 
of 1900 showed that in the previous year the State made $214,- 
000,000 worth of textile goods, exceeding Pennsylvania, its near- 
est competitor, by $56,000,000. It made $117,000,000 worth of 
boots and shoes. It made $56,000,000 worth of foundry and ma- 
chine-shop materials. It made $22,000,000 worth of paper. And 
here are some of the other leading items: confectionery, $7,000,000 ; 
cordage and twine, $9,600,000; electrical apparatus, $10,000,000; 
jewelry, $10,000,000; lumber, $12,000,000; leather, $26,000,000; 
printing and publishing, $29,000,000; rubber and elastic goods, 
$14,000,000; slaughtering products, $32,000,000. 

On the agricultural side Massachusetts shows a peculiar de- 
velopment of the East to a striking degree. It lies in the increase 
in dairying, market - gardening, and horticulture. Although the 

















A View of Boston from the 
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any of our municipalities. There is 
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a uniformity in its new building con- 
struction that is lacking elsewhere. 
The height of buildings is regulated 
by law according to the width of 
streets. The result is that tall build- 
ing is not overdone, and there are few 
monstrosities in architecture jump- 
ing up into the sky. Moreover, the 
city that displays to the best advan- 
tage the architecture of a Richardson 
and his colleagues is producing to-day 
an architecture in office buildings that 
well supports the best traditions of a 
noble profession, and, consequently, 
Boston has taken on an aspect of 
pleasing compliance with the demands 
of good taste in building that is seen 
nowhere else in the United States. 
Even now the owners of a building 
are removing several stories from one 
built in defiance of the law limiting 
the height of buildings in the city. 
The case was fought out to the end 
in the courts, and enabling legislation 
was sought for in vain from the 








The Boston Public Library 


acreage of fertile lands is less than in 1860 
the profit is greater. The total value of 
farm property in the State is $182,000,000. 
The number of farms is about 38,000, and 
their value has increased wonderfully, espe- 
cially near Boston, where an increase, owing 
to trolley extensions and the demand for 
suburban property, is reported amounting 
to 31 per cent. in ten years. 

With its superb harbor and _ excellent 
transportation facilities Boston has become 
the chief city of the State and of New 
England. It is the second city of the coun- 
try in commerce, taking rank next to New 
York. It is the commercial capital of our 
Northeast. It is in and around Boston that 
the industry of the State centres. Rich in 
historical associations, its business history 
is also memorable. Its banks are conserva- 
tive, and its civic institutions take rank 
with the highest. 

Boston, like all other American cities, is 
undergoing a transformation in the erection 
of steel-framed buildings. In one respect, 
however, it seems to be different from 
most of our cities. It has more of a 
finished and less of a torn-up look than 


State. It has seemed a pity to mar a 
beautiful building by cutting it down 
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Tremont Street and Lafayette Mall, Boston 


at the top, but law is law in Massachusetts, and the effect of its 
stern enforcement has been inspiring upon observance of building 
operations. 

There is a public demand for the beautiful as well as the endur- 
ing in all things that pertain to semipublic matters, and an instance 
of this probably the greatest glory of Boston and the public spirit 
that finds its best expression in the commonwealth is to be found 
in the unparalleled public-park system that is being developed. 
Boston has its own superb city parks, but in addition to this there 
is the metropolitan park system under the supervision of a State 
commission, which has laid out the most elaborate, comprehensive, 
and beautiful system of parks probably in the world. 

This metropolitan park system consists of 9245 acres of land, 
and already there are 24.4 miles of parkways in it. It lies in thir- 
teen cities and no less than twenty-six towns. The entire cost of 
the park system of Boston and this surrounding country thus far 
has been $28,000,000 in round numbers. Boston’s city park in the 
southern part of the city, Franklin Park, is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the country, while the Back Bay Park, the little Marine 
Park on the water-front, are striking examples of what may be 
done in the densely settled parts of a city. But the great Boston 
Common and the Public Gardens adjoining cannot be dimmed by 
any system of parks however elaborate. They are unique. 

But to hark back to other cities than Boston in the State. It 
is interesting to note how the industries of the State are localized. 
Fall River, Lowell, New Bedford, and Lawrence are all textile 
cities. Brockton is almost wholly given over to the manufacture 
of shoes, as are Lynn and Haverhill. Holyoke is a city of paper- 
making. Worcester leads in the making of foundry and machine- 
shop products. Gloucester shares with Boston in being the great 
fish-market of the coast. Springfield, Fitchburg, and Taunton are 
the homes of diversified industries. Boston itself has a wide range 


of diversified industries, and nearly every city and town not, 


specified has some large manufactory as its leading means of 
support. More than 22 per cent. of the population of the State 
are active wage-earners in these industries which Massachusetts 
has established and has maintained, despite her lack of raw mate- 
rial and with few natural advantages, except her great water-supply 
power. The record of Massachusetts in manufacturing is a tower- 
ing tribute to the ingenuity and persistence of her people. It is 
typically American from first to last. 
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AN IMMORTAL OF BOSTON 


BY W. D. HOWELLS 


HEN the Higher Journalist was summoned by the 
Authorities to write something about the literary 
situation in Boston for their Massachusetts num- 
ber, he promptly refused on the ground that if he 
wrote of anything so hypothetical he would have to 
say the things which were not, or the things which 
had better not be said. But no sooner had he done this than his 
mind. began to work in the direction he had turned his face from, 
and without assignable reason he recalled a story of Edwin Booth, 
of which the relevancy will not at once appear. The great actor, 
who was also a great and thoughtful man, rose one morning, after 
his arrival from New York, and stood at his hotel window looking 
down on the slates and chimney-pots of Boston, and in the revery 
which there was no one to overhear was overheard to murmur, “ A 
beautiful city, a beautiful city! But how lonely !” ; co 

This story began to work round in the higher journalist’s 
system for its true significance, very different, as he felt, from 
the disadvantageous meaning of its surface, and before he knew 
how, it had related itself to a Boston book about a Boston man 
by a pair of Boston authors, and so had related itself, however 
vaguely and remotely, to the literary situation which he had re- 
fused to consider. In this aspect the story ceased to be the merry 
jest which it appeared at first glance and became a praise of Bos- 
ton almost equal to the deserts of Boston. That loneliness, which 
it seemed to ascribe to the beauty of our most beautiful city 
as a qualification of its beauty, put on the distinction of the spirit- 
ual solitude in which Boston is without a peer, and almost without 
a rival, among the cities of America, if not the whole earth. For, 
whatever the conditions of that electrical air, whatever the proper- 
ties of that volcanic soil, it has produced souls of a fiery purity 
and aspiration unknown elsewhere; and though the glory seems 
now to have passed from it for a while, still the just endeavor, 
the strong thinking among us, the right feeling is first of Boston. 
Still she stands lonely in the beauty of the deed that goes with 
the noble purpose. : 

The higher journalist who in his Bostonian avatar always knew 
himself alien and exterior to the city that suffered him, was re- 
minded of all this and more by the book which is ostensibly the 
life of Laura Bridgman, the famous deaf‘ and blind mute whom 
the patience and the courage of one of the greatest Bostonians 
rescued from the captivity in which she lay bound, and delivered 
to an enjoyment of liberty without the powers which are the 
birthright of all. But much more it is the story of that sub- 
limely unselfish man, whose deed in her behalf it could not cele- 
brate without turning the light upon his whole figure, and recall- 
ing the things he did for humanity wherever it lay bound in slavery. 
This is done for Samuel Gridley Howe, without a breath of the 
vaunting which would have offended him more than any other, 
by his daughters Maud Howe and Florence Howe Hall; it is done 
incidentally and almost helplessly, for without the inclusion of 
his larger life the lesser 
life of Laura Bridgman 
could not be understood. 


and the American slave had his heart and his help throughout 
the iong agitation for freedom ending in..Lincoln’s proclamation. 
When John Brown offered himself in his hopeless sacrifice for the 
freeing of the slave, the teacher of the blind and dumb was his ally 
and adviser, and he shared the dangers which Brown’s failure 
brought upon those who stood behind him or beside him. It was 
universal freedom that was sacred to him, and he worshipped 
her, whether her vision hovered over Missolonghi or Harper's 
Ferry. ; 

But he did not suffer these activities of his heart and hand to 
interrupt him in the work to which his peculiar gifts had dedicated 
him. Constantly, quietly, strenuously he labored in upbuilding 
the institution at South Boston which can never be dissociated from 
his name, and which only in less degree is related to the fame of 
Laura Bridgman. The story of her liberation from the prison- 
house in which he found her early went over the world, and ev- 
erywhere stirred the springs of humanity. It was indeed a 
triumph for humanity not less than for science, and in our own 
day it has renewed itself in the celebrity of the more gifted Helen 
Keller. The methods which Dr. Howe invented, and the means of 
their application to the case of Laura were those which an equal 
patience has brought to such splendid effect in the case of Helen; 
and the last is but a more splendid flower of the culture blossom- 
ing in the first. The day of Laura Bridgman was not the day of 
the visible speech which has been so wonderfully translated into 
palpable speech for the development of Helen Keller, but all the 
rest was done for Laura Bridgman. 

Laura had not indeed the rare intellectual qualities of the won- 
derful Helen; nature had denied her that sum of them to which 
we yield the name of genius. She had no more rhythmical poetry, 
constructive imagination, and graphic expression, than she had 
sight, hearing, or speech. But she had a great and endearing 
charm, ripening from the affection and attraction of childhood 
into a womanliness of the gentlest and sweetest amiability. This 
is what the authors of the present life of her make us feel, in a 
succession of wisely and skilfully managed details which are never 
allowed to become trivial or tiresome. Nothing here is without 
significance; all is telling and important. 

But inevitably it is the sense of the teacher rather than the pupil 
which remains, and it is he who rises the monument of that Boston 
spirit which like the city itself must impress the witness with the 
loneliness in its beauty. Till some other city of ours shall have won 
renown for self-devotion like hers she must needs stand alone. Who 
shall be her rivai? Imaginably New York? Credibly Chicago? The 
time is not yet when this can be confidently affirmed. 

In the mean time there rises before the higher journalist, at an 
altitude considerably greater than his own, “ the tall form of other 
years,” to use the fine Ossianie phrase,-in which the hero, not more 
adored by an emancipated people than bya poor blind child, used to 
present himself to the eyes of other men: a figure tall,and gaunt and 

somewhat bent, taking in 
without tolerant wise eyes, 
albeit somewhat absent, 





Fully to understand 
what was done for her, 
we must understand who 
did it; we must know 
that the ardent young 
American student, who 
founded the first Amer- 
ican school for the 
blind had first heard the 
call of struggling Chris- 
tianity in the aer cieco of 
the Turkish night, and had 
left his books to take part 
in the Greek revolution of 
1824, and to help consti- 
tute the Greek nationality 
which continues a menace 
to the powers of darkness 
in that unhappy region of 
Kurope where the might 
of Islam _ still prevails 
through the meanness of 
Christendom. He came 
home and took up _ the 
work to which he gave 
himself with generous 
abandon as well as_pro- 
found intelligence and un- 
faltering perseverance. 
But in the singleness of 
this service, stretching over 
the period of nearly a half- 
century, there was no for- 
getfulness of other great 





whatever less commanding 
aspect it looked upon, and 
promising a sufficient con- 
sideration of humanity in 
every fellow man. In the 
later years of his life 
when the higher journal- 
ist knew him, and now 
and then saw him in Bos- 
ton, on those social occa- 
sions to which he lent 
himself so little, he some- 
how felt himself judged 
by the nobler personality 
of the man. This was 
the man’s involuntary, 
not his voluntary, effect 
with people who had led 
lives indifferently hero- 
ical or devoted, and per- 
haps this will be his ef- 
fect, upon the same terms, 
with readers who acquaint 
themselves in this admira- 
ble book with his most 
modest, most magnani- 
mous personality. If so, 
it will be no bad effect 
for the reader, and_ it 
will be a_ sufficient at- 
testation of the undying 
greatness of that which 
we must need call Boston 
when we mean the _ pa- 
triots, the poets, the 








and good causes. He re- 
membered all those in 
bonds as bound with them, 





philanthropists, her  im- 
mortal sons. s 































































































THE STATE’S MONEY-POWER 


BY EDWARD S. BRADFORD 


State Treasurer and Receiver-General 


HE Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one of the thirteen 
sisters joining in the Declaration of Independence and 
afterwards constituting the new nationality of the 
United States, was prominent in her part therein. In 
all this national life, from its birth to the present day, 
her prominence has been continous and unchallenged, 
and always as a factor in advancement and leadership. 
The regular and constant demands for executive, legislative, 

















Chamber of Commerce, Boston 


judicial, benevolent, and reformative departments, as well as her 
large contribution to the educational interests of her people, are 
provided for annually, through taxation, direct and indirect. But 
the further demands of an advanced idea and higher ideal for the 
benefit of generations, such as the development of State high- 
ways; the abolition of grade crossings at the intersection of high- 
ways and railways; the establishment of hospitals and asylums 
for the insane, the epileptic, the dipsomaniac, and the consump- 
tive; for State House construction and improvement; for harbor im- 
provements—all these have been recognized and met. They have been 


met by the issuing, under reasonable and creditable restrictions, of 
State bonds or certificates of indebtedness, maturing in terms 
running from twenty to forty years, and in each and every in- 
stance accompanied by the immediate establishment of sinking- 
funds to provide for the redemption or payment thereof at maturity. 

No commonwealth in the Union enjoys better credit in the finan- 
cial world to-day than does the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
No securities are better known or in better demand than are hers; 
and as it is true that the purposes for which these bonds have 
been issued have been largely accomplished, the amount to be 
added thereto in the future must be comparatively small, so it 
would appear also to be true that their intrinsic value and at- 
tractiveness are sure to be maintained, if not enhanced. Below is 
appended a résumé of the financial status of the commonwealth, as 
of January 1, 1903, according to the figures as published in my last 
annual report: 


The population of the commonwealth (estimated by the 


Bureau Of Statistics of Tabor) 16... 666 sos 0s 0.0 600 5:06 3,023,704 


The wealth of the commonwealth (as reported to me by the 
Tax Commissioner, for the purposes of this article) is: 


PMS IMME Un 5 Gakic cisis se tin wehbe knee ewe eseuvesewanee $2,434,898,295 
PPL ENE at Ack ied oiG ebS Gs ued no beam 1,673,442,218 
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The direct bonded indebtedness of the commonwealth contracted 
for purely State purposes, as follows: 








Abolition of Grade-crossings Loans...........-......-- $8,300,000 00 
Fitchburg Railroad Securities Loan................... 5,000,000 00 
ree err rer TTT re rere ee 500,000 00 
Massachusetts Hospital for Consumptives Loan......... 300,500 00 
Massachusetts Hospital for Epileptics Loan............ 343,450 00 
ee errr ere ere ee 921,600 00 
RMR OAR RAINED se oo sw aio 10 0 4 04:9 0076 403 0 9 00819 1,235,000 00 
ee ee ee 1,174,300 00 
Metropolitan Parks Loan, Series Two (one half)........ 1,737,500 00 
ear eee aera eee 3,825,000 00 
Siete SSO0RR TOnstrctiOn. TAN. . 6... ccc asec ees 3,850,000 00 
OO EES TTT ere er Tere ere ee 225,000 00 

Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad Loan (outstanding 
| PPP TTT CT CCT REO E TT TT CTE TELE ee 973 30 
SS | eae Se a et een Tn eres, Sh ot fe 
Which is reduced by Sinking-funds amounting to........ 13,940,695 21 
Py PANU TREN 5 eee ening sie ap drrio oo eae Sie wees $13,472,628 09 


The indirect bonded indebtedness of the commonwealth (con- 
tracted for the benefit of certain municipalities and metropolitan 
districts, so called, the communities of which are annually as- 
sessed for the payment of interest and eventually the principal 
at maturity), as follows: 





ry SORT oii nies Da is oie ie od w A oa is ia oS e's Kee Ole $1,893,000 00 
DEOITROTIE PRURS TORR. occ acccccccwcseesesecesecwes 9,292,500 00 
Metropolitan Sewerage Loan .. 11,169,912 00 
Metropolitan Water LOAN 2. oc. icc ccc cee cc ccs ceeees 34,500,000 00 

RUDGUNIE EO. beac oa AS Aes 605 5044.4505%o 004505 a aes 
Which is reduced by Sinking-funds...................-- 4,364,034 35 

viv me CU oc de Loe eee amen eS ees ei $52,491,377 65 


In this statement no account is taken of the unexpended balance 
of the proceeds of the sale of these securities, 


Amounmting 00 ..ccesscceccs Oe Sree Ee eee Et emer $5,104,952 7 


4 
Total Net TMGGDLCHNOSS. .6.2.0.0.0062 ceccccecscceees $65,964,005 74 
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THE LABOR SITUATION 


By Charles Felton Pidgin 


Chief of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor 


ASSACHUSETTS is pre-eminently a 
M manufacturing State. In 1900, as 
shown by the United States census, 
a little less than half a million wage- 
earners employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries turned out a_prod- 
uct, in goods or work, amounting, in 
round numbers, to $1,035,000,000, being 
an average annual product by each wage- 
worker of about $2100. Considering as pro- 
ductive industries not only manufactures, but 
including those branches of occupation sup- 
plying a livelihood, more than one million 
persons were actively employed; of these 
62 in each hundred were of foreign birth 
or of foreign descent, while 38 in each hun- 
dred were of native birth or of native de- 
scent. The latter classification includes not 
only those born in Massachusetts, but those 
claiming other States as their birthplace. 


The New Labor Laws 

What may be called the first “labor law ” 
was passed about seventy years ago, but the 
present system of labor laws of the common- 
wealth has been built up within the past 
thirty years. In the latest edition of the 
Revised Laws, the so-called labor laws rep- 
resent more than 15,000 words. Of course 
these figures convey no adequate idea of the 
scope or value of these laws, of which a 
brief summarization may be made: In 1869, 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor was es- 
tablished, its function being to collect and 
present, in print, statistical details relating 
to the commercial, industrial, social, edu- 
cational, and sanitary condition of the labor- 
ing classes. In 1876, the State detective 
force of the commonwealth (abolished in 
1879 and district police force created) was 
empowered to enforce the labor laws of the 
commonwealth. In 1886, a board of con- 
ciliation and arbitration was established, and 
provision is now made for local boards. 


No Child Labor 

As regards the hours of labor, nine hours 
for a day’s work is fixed for State employees, 
excepting in the clerical service, where the 
hours are thirty-eight per week. Cities and 
towns are authorized to fix an eight-hour 
day. A day’s work for all conductors, drivers, 
and motormen must not exceed ten hours 
within twelve consecutive hours. No child 
under the age of fourteen may be employed 
in any factory, workshop, or mercantile es- 
tablishment. No child under sixteen may be 
employed without a schooling certificate. No 
child under eighteen years, and no woman, 
may be employed over fifty-eight hours in a 
week. There are no laws relating to the 
hours of employment of men, excepting as 
already stated. In many trades the unions 
have secured an eight-hour day, and the 
movement is a progressive one. 

Stringent sanitary regulations for mills, 
workshops, and factories are provided by 
law. 

There are no laws fixing the rate of pay 
or establishing the minimum wage, but em- 
ployers or contractors are obliged to pay 
wages earned by an employee to within six 
days of the date of said payment. If an 
employee is discharged he shall be paid in 
full on the following regular pay-day. The 
State, cities, and towns must, with certain 
restrictions, pay employees weekly. 

Hours of labor and wages are the funda- 
mental features of the labor question. 
Fewer hours of labor and more pay are, 
in the opinion of most working-men, the 
vital points of progress to be secured. Other 
phases of the labor question, and they are 
many, are subsidiary, and their settlement 
will come naturally when hours are reduced, 
Wages are increased, or when both these ends 
are secured. 


231 Strikes in a Year 
The trades -unions of Massachusetts are 
well organized, a great majority of them 
being affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. There are some 1500 unions, 
with an estimated average membership of 
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100, or a total of 150,000 members. The 
trade- unionists consider a “strike” their 
most potent means of securing the ends 
aimed at by their organization. During 
the year ending June 30, 1903, there were 
21 strikes in the State of which 29 per 
cent. succeeded, 20 per cent. were compro- 
mised, 40 per cent. failed, while at the close 
of the period the decisions in the case of 
11 per cent. had not been arrived at. 

The Legislature of 1903, as well as those 
sitting in previous years, voted liberal finan- 
cial aid to the textile schools in New Bed- 
ford, Fall River, and Lowell. A special 
report will be made to the Legislature of 
1904, as to the expediency of establishing 
free-employment offices. The Legislature of 
1903 passed a resolve providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to consider and 
report on the laws concerning the legal re- 
lations between employers and employees. 


To Modify the Laws 

The Governor named as members of this 
committee the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Uni- 
ted States Commissioner of Labor; Henry 
Sterling, a trade-unionist; Davis R. Dewey, 
professor in the Institute of Technology; 
Royal Robbins, a manufacturer; and Wil- 
liam N. Osgood, counsellor -at-law. The 
committee has held a number of hearings, 
at which all interested were invited to be 
present. Among the subjects considered are 
the following: 

Fining in textile-works; a Saturday half- 
holiday; holiday on election day; employer's’ 
liability; disability or pension funds and the 
related subject of working-men’s insurance ; 
conduct of strikes and injunctions; picket- 
ing, boycotting, and blacklisting; violence 
and intimidation; arbitration and concilia- 
tion, including the question as to whether 
investigations by the board should be com- 
pulsory; industrial courts; the attachment 
of wages; profit-sharing and industrial 
partnerships: the furnishing of work for 
the unemployed. j 


The Sentiment against Arbitration 

The sentiment of the trade-unionists is de- 
cidedly against compulsory arbitration or 
the incorporation of trades- unions. It is 
thought by some that the trades - unions 
should register, but the plan is opposed by 
the working-men, who look upon it as the 
first step towards the undesired incorpora- 
tion. The indications are that the next 
Legislature will amend many existing stat- 
utes and pass some new ones. 

Generally speaking, the manufacturing 
industries of the commonwealth are in a 
most satisfactory condition. Mills, fac- 
tories, and workshops, as a rule, are run- 
ning on full time with a full complement 
of employees. Considering all industries, 
wages had advanced six per cent. in 1902, 
as compared with 1890, and the average an- 
nual product per employee had been greatly 
increased. 

Notwithstanding the fears expressed by 
some that the Massachusetts cotton-mills 
would suffer materially from Southern com- 
petition, the New England, cotton-mill own- 
ers at their recent convention expressed 
their opinion that the supremacy of the 
New England cotton industry could not be 
successfully assailed for the present at least. 


Natives and Foreigners 

At the beginning of this article it was 
stated that but little more than a third 
of the industrial force of the commonwealth 
is of “native stock.” The pessimistic refer 
to this fact as an evident sign of industrial 
decadence. If they will examine the popula- 
tion statistics of the twelfth census of the 
United States, they will discover that the 
native stock has not died out, but has sim- 
ply been transplanted to more fertile and 
productive fields in other States of the 
Union. Despite the great influx of immi- 
grants into Massachusetts, the Americaniz- 
ing of them has been a slow but steady and 
sure process. The native-born number 
1,959,022, as compared with 846,324 foreign- 
born.: If the tide of immigration should 
cease entirely, in two generations there 
would be, theoretically, none of foreign 
birth or of foreign descent, for all would be 
“native and to the manner born.” If, how- 
ever, immigration keeps up to former pro- 
portions, it will be many years before the 
native-born gain the ascendency. 
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THE FINANCIAL CENTRE 


HE financial interests of Massachusetts 
[ centre, as a matter of course, in Bos- 
ton. The history and tendencies of 
the city’s banks are marked by conservatism 
and extreme caution.  Boston’s banking 
resembles to a large extent the operations 
of the banking methods of Philadelphia. 
There is evident at all times a spirit of 
painstaking care in investment and in safe- 
guarding investors consonant with the in- 
herited business tendencies of the people of 
the State. In addition to this, Boston has 
displayed in recent years a marked tendency 
toward consolidation of banks and retrench- 
ment of capital not seen to a similar ex- 
tent in any other city. 


Second only to New York 

Within five years no less than twenty- 
five national banks have gone out of business 
by means of consolidation with other insti- 
tutions. The banking capital has been re- 
duced from $50,000,000 to $33,250,000, with 
a surplus of nearly $14,000,000, and un- 
divided profits of about $7,000,000. This 
record of capitalization, surplus, and un- 
divided profits is surpassed only by New 
York. It is especially noteworthy also that 
the clearing-house vecords show a constantly 
increasing business. The figures for four 
years make this clear. Here they are: 1899, 
$611,203,000; 1900, $591,846,000; 1901, 
$662,755,000; 1902, $647,558,000. A _ strik- 
ing tribute to Boston’s conservatism in bank- 
ing is also shown by the clearings thus far 
in 1903. The collapse of the stock-market 
in New York has affected Boston only slight- 
ly. In fact, the bank clearances, like those 
in Chicago and Philadelphia, are nearly 
holding their own, revealing that the New 
York panic has been almost strictly local 
ana due to overspeeulation. It has been a 
stock-speculator’s panic. 


Enormous Clearings 

The official record of the bank clearings 
in Boston for January, 1903, was $670,- 
009.000, against $647,000,000 in 1902. For 
February they were $532,000,000, against 
$532,000,000 in 1902. For March they were 
$5236.000,000, against $556,000,000 in 1902. 
For April they were $593,000,000, against 
$619,000,000 in 1902. For May they were 
$538.000,000, against $596,000,000 in 1902. 
Yor June they were $577,000,000, against 
$532,000,000 in 1902. For July they were 


$594,000,000, against $623,000,000 in 1902. - 


For August they were $497,000,000, against 
$498.000,000 in 1902. The clearings for 
September and October were not available 
when the data for this article were secured. 
For the eight months of 1903 included in 
this summary the clearings were $4,540,000,- 
000, against $4,606,000,000 in the same 
menths of 1902, a falling off of only $66,- 
000.000 in eight months, or a little more 
than $8,000,000 a month, less than one and 
one-half per cent. This makes a really stal- 
wart showing for Boston’s banks and Bos- 
ton’s business output. It shows that the 
city’s financial interests are in a healthy, 
strong condition. It is a matter to be 
proud of. 


Banking Interests 

It was in 1782 that the famous Bank of 
North America, started by Congress, began 
business in Philadelphia. ‘Two years later 
the first bank in Boston was started, the 
Bank of Massachusetts. It is still in ex- 
istence. 

Eight years later another bank was started 
with much opposition, because it was feared 
that there would not be sufficient business 
for both. By 1898 the banks had grown to 
sixty-one in number, and then the conserva- 
tive spirit called a halt on the rapid ex- 
pansion of the business. Twenty-five banks 
went out of business and five new ones were 
established. It is even now predicted that in 
time the number of banks in the city will be 
reduced to twenty-five and possibly fewer. 

There are eighteen savings-banks in Bos- 
ton, out of 186 in the State. Their deposits 
aggregate about $180,000,000. The savings- 
bank laws of the State are stringent, and 
make these institutions eminently safe. 
These banks have assets in the entire State 
amounting to more than $600,000,000. Some 
of these assets are investments in the stock 
of the prosperous national banks of the 
city of Boston. 
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LLIED to the banking business is that 
A of the stock-market. Boston has a 
Stock Exchange with a membership of 
150, membership being valued as high as 
$25,000. The board has been in existence for 
sixty-nine years. It has dealt in more than 
16,000,000 shares of stock in a single year, 
and its sales of bonds have aggregated nearly 
$25,000,000 in one year. Some of the fore- 
most names of Boston have been associated 
with the banking history of the city. The 
Peabodys, Nickersons, Thayers, Hunnewells, 
Coolidges, have made their names memorable 
in banking and financial circles, and it is 
largely to the high character of the men 
who have engaged in the business that Bos- 
ton’s enviable financial standing is due. 
Boston is peculiar in Stock Exchange 
transactions in that it is the home, practi- 
cally, of the great copper companies. It is 
the copper-investment centre of the United 


STOCK-MARKET AND COMMERCE 


the Boston Exchange amounts to about 
414 cents, and the earnings on the stock 
have been, on the average, about 111% per 
cent. 

The relation between the shrinkage in 
values of the stocks and the earnings forms 
a basis of interest that may account for 
much of the activity in the sales of the in- 
vestments. Mr. Walker summed up the sit- 
uation regarding the values of the stocks of 
these companies as follows: 

“Their stocks have recently sold on the 
basis of about 3734 cents for each pound of 
copper produced annually, and as their out- 
put is made at an average cost of less than 
nine cents a pound, there is approximately 
an average profit of 4144 cents per pound on 
the entire production.” 

Early in January Mr. Walker published 
a table to show that, if copper should sell 
in 1903 at an average of 13 cents a pound 

















Bird's-eye View of one of Boston’s Trade Districts 


States. The great successes in the last fifty 
years in mining copper in this country have 
been due chiefly to Boston capital. The 
most active of the Stock Exchange transac- 
tions in the city are copper stocks. Some of 
the investments have brought fabulous re- 
turns. Many have resulted in failure. There 
has been much manipulation of the market 
from time to time, and fortunes have been 
won and lost, not so much in the actual 
mining of copper as in speculating in cop- 
per stocks. 

There are more than twenty companies 
listed on the Exchange, and, to illustrate 
the fluctuations in values, one has but to re- 
fer to the weekly letter of a recognized ex- 
pert in copper stocks and mine values, 
George L. Walker, who printed a table on 
December 5 last, giving a summary on this 
subject. Mr. Walker showed that the high- 
est value of the 4,415,000 shares of the twen- 
ty-two listed companies was $475,581,000, 
and the lowest value, according to the stock 
quotations, $207,497,000, a shrinkage of 
$268,083,000. On the other hand, according 
to figures compiled by Mr. Walker and pub- 
lished on August 15 last, the approximate 
profit a pound of the companies listed on 
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PROGRESS 


N the amount of capital invested and 
I the amount of business done, the cot- 

ton-manufacturing industry of Massa- 
chusetts easily leads all the rest. In the 
value of the product, boots and shoes is 
ahead of it slightly, but considering what 
the Bureau of Statistics of Labor, under the 
able management of Horace G. Wadlin, calls 
the “matter of industry product, the 
amount paid in wages and the ‘profit and 
minor expense fund,’” cotton-goods manu- 
facture stands foremost among the nine lead- 
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IN BUSINESS 


for the year, the earnings of the companies 
listed on the Exchange would be between 
$6,500,000 and $7,000,000 greater this 
year than last, when the average price of 
copper was 115% cents a pound. The price 
is now above 13 cents a pound, so that the 
outlook for the earning capacity of the cop- 
per stocks held so largely in Boston is much 
brighter than a year ago. 

Boston’s interest in copper-mining began 
as far back as 1844, when the Cliff Mine in 
the Lake Superior region was developed. It 
was worked out at a profit of more than 
$2,500,000, and the shareholders received $22 
for each dollar they invested. In the two 
decades following, some of the fabulous mine- 
paying investments in copper were devel- 
oped, the most famous of which was the 
Calumet and Hecla, which, on an investment 
of $1,000,000, has already paid more than 
$80,000,000, and is now paying on the basis 
of $4,000,000 a year. 

It was these early successes in copper that 
made Boston pre-eminent in this field. Early 
successes made Boston capitalists eager to 
go into this field, and the result was that 
the city came into possession of a large part 
of the world’s best mining properties. 


® 


ing industries of the State. Here are the 
figures as presented in the last ce1sus re- 
port: number of establishments, 177, ten 
less than in 1890; capital employed, $156, 
000,000, $28,000,000 more than in 1890; av- 
erage number of wage-earners, 92,000, ar 
increase of 17,000 in ten years; total wages, 
$32,000,000, an increase of $7,000,000 over 
the record of ten years before; value of 
product, $111,000,000, an increase of $11,- 
000,000 for ten years. 

The cotton-making figures for the present 
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year are not entirely fair as a basis of 
comparison, for the reason that, owing to 
the high price of raw cotton and strikes 
of employees, many of the mills were closed 
for weeks. The year 1901 may be taken as 
the banner year. In that year the mills of 
this industry did a business up to their 
full capacity. The business of the other lead- 
ing industries of the State aggregated only 
about 91 per cent. of their capacity. The 
average earnings of the cotton - mills were 
about five per cent., and the total amount 
of wages paid to operatives was almost 
twelve per cent.. larger than the year be- 
fore. Nearly one-half of these operatives 
are women and girls. 

The first cotton-mill in the United States 
was started in Beverly, Massachusetts, in 
1788. The census inquiries into the trade 
show that between 1806 and 1814 about fifty 
companies were organized to make cotton 
goods, and in 1815 there were fifty-seven 
mills engaged in the industry, operating 
about 46,000 spindles. In 1813 a large mill 
was erected in Waltham, with 1700 spindles, 
and for the first time in this country all 
the processes of cotton manufacture were car- 
ried on under one roof. 

The power loom, however, revolutionized 
the industry in this country. It was first 
erected by Francis C. Lowell, of Boston, and 
Paul Moody, of Amesbury, illustrious names. 
England would not allow the exportation of 
this kind of machinery. Mr. Lowell went 
to Edinburgh and Manchester in 1811, and 
got sufficient information wherewith to start 
a power loom here. It was put into opera- 
tion at Waltham in 1814., England had. had 
such machinery in operation for ten years. 
The cotton-cloth making business, as it ex- 
ists to-day, however, did not come into suc- 
cessful operation ‘until 1843, when it was 
established thoroughly at Lowell. It has 
grown steadily, and although the number 
of establishments has decreased, owing to 
consolidation, it remains the foremost. in- 
dustry of New England, and Massachusetts 
leads all other States of the Union in its 
production. 


SOUTHERN COMPETITION 


T has been feared that the South would 
I take the industry away from New Eng- 

land. Wonderful as has been the prog- 
ress of the South in this field, New England 
still holds her own. In 1900 Massachusetts 
had 41 per cent. of all the spindles and 39.8 
per cent. of all the looms in the United 
States. The value of its products in cot- 
ton goods was 33.2 per cent. of all the goods 
of this kind made in the United States. 
South Carolina, the second State in rank in 
the industry, made only 8.9 per cent. of the 
goods. When it is considered that the neigh- 
boring States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and New Hampshire make a large amount 
of cotton goods, the danger of being over- 
whelmed by the South does not seem immi- 
nent, although in the last two or three 
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years the Southern States have made mar- 


vellous progress. 

Four reasons are given why New England 
continues to retain supremacy in this field, 
despite the fact that all the raw material 
has to be brought to its mills, while the 
mills of the South have the raw materials 
at their very doors. One is that a superior 
line of goods is made in New England. An- 
other is that the circumstances and sur- 
roundings in which the goods are made are 
superior to those of the South. Still an- 
other is that peculiar advantages in the 
transportation of finished goods are enjoyed 
in New England, and yet another that the 
business character of those managing the in- 
dustry of New England is the most acute 
in the world. The opening of China to the 
cotton trade after the recent disturbances 
there brought a great impetus to the indus- 
try in this country, and the New England 
men. were prompt to take advantage of it. 
The industry is pre-eminently chief among 
all those of New England. In this respect 
it is worth while to note that no less than 
671,000 bales of cotton were received in 
the port of Boston in 1892, and that of this 
sum only 115,000 bales were exported. 


WOOLLEN GOODS 


N the manufacture of woollen goods this 
I country has come to surpass all others 

of the globe, and in this work Massa- 
chusetts leads all the other States. The 
State in 1900 made 26.1 per cent. of all this 
kind of goods, a loss of seven-tenths of one 
per cent. over the record of 1890. The cap- 
ital invested showed the same relative po- 
sition as in 1890, but the wages paid showed 
an increase of seven-tenths of one per cent. 
over that of the rest of the country. The 
Bureau of Statistics of the State in 1901 
showed there were 140 establishments en- 
gaged in the business, employing a capital 
of about $35,000,000. They used stock worth 
$21,000,000, and the product was valued at 
not less than $38,000,000, an increase of $6,- 
000,000 over the previous year. 

Back in 1791, Alexander Hamilton, as 
Secretary of the Treasury, referred to the 
woollen industry of the country as entirely 
confined to families. It was all of the home- 
spun kind. The first woollen factory was 
established at Byefield in 1794. There the 
first carding-machine was set up, but there 
was little further progress until the Em- 
bargo Act of 1807 and the Non-intercourse 
Act of 1809 threw the people of this coun- 
try on their own resources. The war of 1812 
soon came on, and in that year the govern- 
ment issued no less than 237 patents on 
textile machines. The people of New Eng- 
land pledged themselves to produce all the 
woollen goods that the army needed. They 
fulfilled their pledge. Amos Whittemore, by 
the introduction of his wool-carding ma- 
chinery, had transformed the trade. Spin- 
ning - jennies under water - power had been 
put in operation in Uxbridge and Pittsfield 
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about 1810. Samuel Lawrence says, how- 
ever, that “ not a yard of fancy wool fabrics 
had ever been woven by the power loom in 
any country till done by William Crompton 
at the Middlesex Mills, Lowell, in 1840.” 

The declaration of peace at Ghent at the 
close of the war of 1812 nearly ruined the 
woollen industry in this country, and the 
manufacturers turned to Congress, which, in 
1816, established a tariff act that put the 
industry on its feet once more, and it has 
been established firmly ever since. Early in 
the business Massachusetts and Connecticut 
raised their own wool. This came about 
largely through Colonel David Humphreys, 
of Connecticut, who was minister to Spain. 
In 1802 he sent the first flock of merino 
sheep to this country. They multiplied rap- 
idly, and gradually sheep-raising went west- 
ward to the prairies, but the business of 
wool manufacturing was so thoroughly es- 
tablished in New England that it remained 
there, and has retained its supremacy ever 
since. 

As a wool-market Boston leads all ‘the 
world. Its sales have reached the enor- 
mous amount of 361,000,000 pounds in one 
year. That was in 1897, the banner year. 
Philadelphia ranks next to Boston as a wool- 
market, and then comes New York. 


WORSTED GOODS 


N the manufacture of worsted goods 
Massachusetts leads also the other 
1900 it first exceeded the 


States. In 


amount in value of the manufacture of 
woollen goods. The cénsus returns show 





























In 1871 cloth for heavy-weight suitings was 
made, and since that time American manu- 
facturers haye been more and more answer- 
ing the demands for this class of goods for 
the home market. Within the last ten years 
the growth of the industry has simply been 
marvellous, and of this growth Massachu- 
setts has the honor of showing the largest 
part. 


~ CARPET-MAKING 


LOSELY allied to the cotton and 
( woollen industries is that of making 

carpets. It is one of the nine lead- 
ing industries of the State. The census fig- 
ures for 1900, the latest available, show 
that there are eight large establishments en- 
gaged in this trade, with a capital of $9,- 
400,000. An average of about 5000 persons 
earn wages in the industry, and these wages 
amount to mere than $1,720,000 a year. The 
output is valued at $7,000,000 a year. Out- 
side of Philadelphia and Hartford, Massa- 
chusetts is practically the only place in this 
country where carpets are made on an ex- 
tensive scale. Erastus B. Bigelow, of Massa- 
chusetts, was the first to furnish a company 
with power looms. Afterwards he introduced 
the Brussels carpet loom. Later the im- 
provements came for making Wilton and 
tapestry carpets and rugs. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that many of 
the retail carpet-houses, especially of Bos- 
ton. have had long careers of successful 
work. One of these was established in 1817, 
and it exists to-day in the form of a com- 
pany. In all these years every obligation 

















The Seven-masted Schooner ‘‘ Thomas W. Lawson’’ on the Ways 


that in 1900 there were forty-five of these 
establishments, as against thirty-three ten 
years before, and their products were valued 
at $40,000,000, as against $21,000,000 in 
1890. The wage-earners increased from 
11,800 in 1890 to 18,800 in 1900. The census 
bulletin says on this subject: “ The increase 
in the manufacture of worsted goods in the 
United States for the decade ending with 
1900 was so great that the total value of 
the products was $1,884,186 more than the 
total value of products of the woollen-mills, 
although in 1890 the products of the woollen- 
mills exceeded that of the worsted-mills by 
$54,383,325.” 

In this phenomenal increase in a great 
industry Massachusetts made a gain of 84.9 
per cent., while the rest of the United States 
made a gain of only 51.9 per cent. The 
number of spindles increased in Massachu- 
setts in ten years no less than 110 per cent., 
while in the entire country it increased only 
81.6 per cent. The increase in looms for 
the entire United States was 38.5 per cent., 
while in Massachusetts it was 47.7 per cent. 

Worsted manufacture in the United States 
was not begun until 1858. E. R. Mudge, of 
Boston, United States Commissioner to the 
Paris Exposition in 1857, studied the proc- 
esses of French manufacture, and found 
that Ohio merino wool was adapted to it. 
Manufacture in a small way began, but it 
was not until 1869 that cloth for light- 
weight suitings was made in this country. 


1744 


has been met. and it is the boast of the com- 
pany that it is second to none in its business 
methods and records. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
Mier own in the has a supremacy all 


her own in the making of boots and 

shoes. Her output in this industry 
is fully five times greater than that of any 
other State in the Union. There are three 
cities in the State that lead all the others 
in the country. They are Brockton, Lynn, 
and Haverhill. The fourth city in the coun- 
try in rank in this line of manufacture is 
Cincinnati, and Brockton’s products exceeded 
that of the Ohio city in value in 1900 by 
$11,000,000, or more than 125 per cent. 
There were 640 factories in operation in 
the State in 1900, a decrease, through the 


processes of consolidation, of more than 
400. The capital employed aggregated 


$37,500,000, and 59,000 wage-earners were 
employed. Their wages amounted to $28,- 
000,000, and their product was valued at 
$117,000.000. More than 44 per cent. of the 
entire boot and shoe output of the country 
was produced in Massachusetts. Of the 
wage-earners, 66.5 per cent. were men, 31.8 
per cent. women, and only 1.7 per cent. were 
children. 

The business began *’way back in 1750, 
when Adam Dagyr, a Welshman, succeeded 
in producing shoes at Lynn equal to the best 


























made in England. The first real shoe-fac- 
tory was started in Danvers, about twenty 
miles from Boston, and as early as 1786 
currying, cutting, and shoemaking were be- 
cun in this establishment in Danvers. There 
was great prejudice against machine-made 
shoes, and not until recent years did it die 
out wholly. The entire shoe was formerly 
made by one person, and it was common in 
the early days for farmers and women gen- 
erally to engage in the work in the winter- 
time. In 1818 Joseph Walker invented 
shoe-pegs to take the place of sewing, and 
in 1851 a pegging-machine was introduced. 
It was in 1861 that the sole-sewing machine 
was put into use, and since then ingenious 
inventions have been applied, one after an- 
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tal. It is for the making of steel from 
scrap steel. All kinds of waste steel and 


junk are transformed by this process into 
new steel, especially in the form of tools, 
in a few hours. The product has shown a 
remarkable tensile strength, and the govern- 
ment and ship-building firms have adopted it 
in general use. 

Foundry products play a large part in 
the nine leading products of the State. It 
is the third industry of the State. It cen- 
tres in and about Worcester largely. The 
825 establishments engaged in the business 
in 1900 employed no Jess than 32,000 wage- 
earners, and the product of their industry 
was $56,000,000, an increase of $17,000,000 
in a decade, or more than 44 per cent. In 

the seventeenth cen- 
tury the work of 





other, until the in- 
dustry has been 
transformed, and 


the hand-made shoes 
have been driven 


practically out -of 
general use. In the 


matter of value of 
output, the boot and 
shoe industry of 
Massachusetts leads 
all the rest. 

In iron and steel 
manufacture Massa- 
chusetts has an en- 
viable record. It 
does not compare in 
output with Penn- 
sylvania, but it has 
done some notewor- 
thy things. At the 
last census the State 








making iron east- 
ings was begun in 
Bristol and Ply- 
mouth counties. It 
may be seen that it 
of the old- 


is one 

est established of 
the industries. In 
1646 the Colony 
Court granted a 


Joseph 
fourteen 
make en- 


monopoly to 
Jenks for 


years to 


gines for water- 
mills and to make 
seythes and _ other 
edged tools. Lewis, 


the historian of 
Lynn, says, “ Jenks 
deserves to be held 








had eight establish- in perpetual remem- 
ments engaged in brance in American 
. . 8 5 . . . 
this industry, with history as _ being 
6125 wage - earners, the first founder 
S . 
whose »roducts who worked in 
hed l f I | Re 
reached a value o 4 Scene from the Abattoir Industr brass and iron on 
$13,500,000. There f of the State y the Western conti- 
was an increase of = nent.” Hugh Orr 
made in Massachu- 


nearly $3,000,000 in 
the value of the product in ten years, or 
20.4 per cent. The first iron forge in Amer- 
ica is asserted to have been set up at Rayn- 
han, Massachusetts, by James and Henry 
Leonard, who “were the first adventurers 
from England to this country who were 
skilled in the forge-iron manufacture.” The 
first rolling-mill established in the State was 
at Middleboro. The iron deposits in the 
Berkshire region were drawn upon for raw 
material, but the use of this was found im- 
practicable after a time, and the raw ma- 
terial was brought from outside the State. 
Massachusetts has a somewhat special line 
of iron-and steel manufacture. This lies in 
the fittings for steamships and marine en- 
gines. Ship iron-work has progressed there 
to an extent probably that it has in no 
other place in the country, but in recent 
years a new process of making steel has com- 
manded the use of a large amount of capi- 


setts in 1746 the first musket ever made in 
America, a fact that stood the colonists in 
good stead in later years when serious trou- 
ble began requiring the use of muskets. 

Nail- -making machinery was put into use in 
Plymouth County as early as 1795, and then, 
in Worcester County, there was developed the 
extensive industry, that still holds sway there, 
of making hardware, tools, and machinery. 
The extension of the textile and boot and 
shoe and other important industries stimu- 
lated the still greater development of the 
foundry industry, and this led to one of the 
most important branches of iron and steel 
workings in the State. 


TEXTILE-MAKING 
TT people of Massachusetts were really 


under great obligations to England for 
prohibiting the exportation to any for- 
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A Large Printing Establishment. near Boston 


eign country of “utensils made use of in 
the cotton, linen, woollen, and silk manu- 
factures.” The Yankees had to make the ma- 
chinery themselves. If Massachusetts’s 
manufacturers have had any one superior 
quality it has been to invent or seize upon 
all the latest ideas in new machinery. They 
have always been seeking labor-saving de- 
vices, and chief among them has been ma- 
chinery used in textile manufacture. Eng- 
land even went so far in her prohibition as 
to try to stop the sending of plans and pat- 
terns of textile machines to the New World. 
The first shops for the building of this kind 
of machinery were erected in 1786 in Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, in response to a de- 
mand from the legislature to encourage the 
industry. A committee was appointed “ to 
view any newly-invented machines that are 
making within this commonwealth for the 
purpose of manufacturing sheep’s and cotton 
wool, and report what measures are proper 
for the Legislature to take to encourage the 
same.” As a result of this committee’s re- 
port a sum equal to $1000 was appropriated 
to finish certain machines for carding and 
spinning cotton. These machines were not 
put into use, but were shown about the State 
as models, and this led to the introduction 
and manufacture of textile machinery on an 
extended scale, an industry in which Massa- 
chusetts still excels. The first American 
spinning machinery was used in a cotton- 
factory in Beverly in 1789. Twenty years 
later the introduction of carding-machines in 
the woollen industry was made in Byefield, 
near Newburyport. 

Then came the introduction of the power 


loom, already referred to, and the making 
of. textile machinery received still another 
impetus. At first the machine-shops were 
run as parts of the textile-mills, but about 
1845 most of them became independent con- 
cerns, and finally, breaking away entirely 
from the textile-making of goods, established 
their own centres of trade. The market for 
this machinery is not confined to Massachu- 
setts. Millions of dollars worth is sent 
abroad every year. The American lightness 
and strength cause the machinery to be in 
demand in foreign lands. Interchangeable 
parts are also another feature that leads to 
its success. Every part of a machine made 
in America comes from one shop, while in 
Europe the reverse is the case. It has been 
said that American machinery leads the 
* American invasion” of Europe. If this is 
the case American textile machinery is prac- 
tically at the head of the invasion. 


PUBLISHING 


HE first printing-press in America was 

| set up in Cambridge, and in January, 
1639, a printer named Daye printed 

on it what is known as the Freeman’s Oath. 
The press had been brought to this country 
in 1638 from England by the Rev. Mr. 
Glover. Daye in 1640 issued the Bay Psalm 
Book, the first book printed in the Ameri- 
ean colonies. He continued to do the print- 
ing-work for the colonies until 1649, when 
Samuel Green succeeded him. In 1655 a new 
press was sent over from England, and on it 
Eliot’s famous Indian Bible was_ printed. 
For forty years all the printing that was 

















One of the Salvage Warehouses of the Salvation Army in Boston 
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done in the colonies was done in Cambridge 
and Boston. 

Printing and publishing ranks among the 
first nine interests of Massachusetts. In- 
cluding the making of newspapers and peri- 
odicals. as well as books, there are nearly 
1000 establishments in the State engaged in 
the work, employing a capital of $20,000,000 
in round numbers. Fully 11,000 persons 
are employed in the business, and their 
wages each year amount to $7,000,000. The 
output of these establishments reaches a 
total of about $30,000,000 atyear. The book 
and job-work part of the outnut amounts to 
about $12,000,000 a year. 

In the making of text-books Massachusetts 
leads. The Yankee “ schoolma’am ” has left 
certain traditions in her wake that cannot 
be satisfied without extraordinary activity 
of the printing-press. The early establish- 
ment of Harvard University and the great 
devotion of the people of the State to edu- 
cational ideals have given the name “ Athens 
of America” to Boston and its surrounding 
territory. Blue-stockinged Boston is so 
called because of its supposed superiority in 
promoting culture, and in many respects this 
appellation is justified. Not only has the 
typographical side of the industry reached a 
state of improvement that is not surpassed 
elsewhere, but it is worthy of note that the 
city of Boston is probably better supplied 
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output of the factories in ten years has been 
$7.3 per cent., a most striking showing. 
Attleboro and North Attleboro are the lead- 
ing centres in this line of work. It began 
in these places about the year 1805, and it 
is here that a large part of the imitation 
jewelry made in the United States is pro- 
duced. The one other centre for the pro- 
duction of this kind of goods is Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

This activity is based upon an invention 
made by Nehemiah Dodge, of Providence, 
who began the jewelry business there as 
far back as 1794. He invented the process 
of laying a thin sheet of gold upon a cop- 
per plate and then rolling it out until it 
became very thin, by means of hand - rolls, 
after it had been hammered down on an 
anvil. This method of manufacture soon be- 
came public property, and the Attleboro men 
seized upon it. Up to this time the factories 
in Attleboro had been engaged chiefly with 
the making of silver spoons, gold beads, and 
finger-rings. There were used to some extent 
alloys in the making of jewelry, and large 
articles had been plated by what is known 
as the hammering process. 

The making of imitation jewelry spread 
rapidly after Mr. Dodge’s process had be- 
come known. The Dodge process, however, 
was soon improved upon. Thomas H. Lowe 
was a pioneer in this respect. He came from 

















The Interior of a Massachusetts Piano Factory 


with the face types of characters in foreign 
languages than any other place. It is said 
that the missionary institutions which have 
their headquarters there, and which demand 
a large amount of printing in strange 
tongues, are responsible for this. 

Cambridge enjoyed a monopoly in print- 
ing in the State until the year 1674, the 
General Court having restricted the privi- 
lege to that place. John Foster in 1674 set 
up the first press in Boston, and on Sep- 
tember 25, 1690, Richard Pierce published 
the first newspaper in America in that city. 
It was suppressed by the General Court. In 
April, 1704, John Campbell published the 
first successful newspaper in America. It 
was called the Boston News-Letter, and it 
was followed, on December 21, 1719, by the 
Boston Gazette, which lived many years. 
Probably nine-tenths of all the people of. the 
country have studied as children from 
school-books printed in and near Boston. It 
is an industry of which the State may well 
be proud. 


JEWELRY 


NOTHER industry in which Massachu- 
setts takes high rank, the third in the 
United States, is the manufacture of 

jewelry. New York and little Rhode Island 
exceed the Bay State in the amount of out- 
put. In Massachusetts, however, there are 
nearly 150 establishments ‘engaged in this 
line of work, and they have about 6000 wage- 
earners, whose output is nearly $11,000,000 
a year. Nearly $3,000,000 a year is paid 
to these wage-earners. The increase in the 


Birmingham, England, in’ 1846, and intro- 
duced the method of making rolled plated 
gold jewelry by putting a thin plate of gold 
on a base metal by means of what is known 
as a sweating process. This greatly cheap- 
ened the price, and led to a large develop- 
ment of the industry. 

Then after that came the invention of 
Levi Burden, who used seamless wire cov- 
ered with gold. It was found quite easy to 
draw out the wire to any degree of fineness 
desired. There was no seam to disclose the 
real character of the base metal. Owing to 
the prosperous times through which the 
country has passed in recent years, this in- 
dustry of imitation jewelry has been in a 
most thriving condition. Watches are also 
made in Massachusetts, Waltham being the 
leading home of the industry. 


CONFECTIONERY 


HE making of confectionery has been a 

{ field of endeavor in which Boston and 
other cities of Massachusetts have long 

been engaged. They have produced a quality 
of goods that made themselves known 
throughout the civilized world. Especially 
in chocolate-making is this true. Wherever 
popular advertisements are read one is sure 
to see the qualities of the chocolate made 
in or near Boston displayed to the public 
eye. There is a vast amount of skill required 
in producing this quality of goods, and the 
Massachusetts men have given infinite pains 
to the perfection of the business and to the 
stimulation of the trade. All the secrets 
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FREDERICK AYER, 
Pres. Am. Woolen Co., Boston. 
JOSEPH BALCH, 
Real Estate, Boston. 
M. E. BANNIN, 
Converse, Stanton & Co., New 
York. 
CHARLES F. BORDEN, 
Borden & Remington, Fall River, 
Mass. 
GEORGE A. BRIGHT, 
Pres. of the Ohio Trust Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
DAVID H. CARROLL, 
U._S. Cotton Duck Corporation, 
Baltimore, Ma. 
| EDWARD P. CHAPIN, 
General Manager 
Woolen Co., Boston. 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, 
President Light, Heat, and 
ower Co., Boston, 
ALFRED CLARKE, 
Pres. Clinton Gas Light Co. 
HENRY D. COOPER, 
James F. White & Co., New 
York. 
GEORGE W. CRAWFORD, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
ARTHUR W. EATON, 
Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., Pitts- 
Jield, Mass. 
CHARLES V. FORNES, 
Chairman Board of Aldermen, 
New Yor’. 
THOMAS J. GARGAN, 
Director United States Trust 
Company, Boston. 
JOHN MARTIN, 
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The Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated under the stringent laws of 
Massachusetts 


PERCY PARKER, President 
CHARLES V. FORNES, Vice-President 
WM. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
FRANCIS P. SEARS, Treasurer 
FRANK J. WILLS, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY HEIDE, 
Manufacturer, New York. 
N. W. JORDAN, 
President American Loan and 
Trust Co., Boston, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
J. Spencer Turner Co., New 
York. 
R. M. HOTALING, 
7reas. California Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., San Francisco, Cal. 
PERCY PARKER, 
President Middlesex Safe Deposit 
and Trust Co., Lowell. 
ALEXANDER 5S. PATON, 
Paton Mfy. Co., Leominster. 
GARDNER PERRY, 
Lawyer, Boston. 
EDW. A. PRESBREY. 
Vice-Pres. Bank of Redemption, 
Boston. 
ALFRED RODMAN, 
Vice-Pres. Bay State Trust Co., 
Boston. 
JOHN S. SCULLY, 
President Diamond National 
Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 
FRANCIS P. SEARS, 
Lawyer, Boston. 
FRANK C. TRAVERS, 
Travers Brothers, New York. 
THOMAS M. TURNER, 
J. Spencer Turner Co., New 
York. 
WINSLOW WARREN, 
Lawyer, Boston. 
FREDERICK N. WIER, 
Richardson, Trulli & Wier, 
Atty's, Lowell, Mass. 


Pres. North Shore Railroad Co... WM. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, 
Boston 


ORGANIZED 1851 
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Life Insurance Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President 
JAMES M. BARKER, Vice-President 
JAMES W. HULL, Secretary and Treasurer 





Agencies in the principal cities of the United States 





Winter Tours to 


Tours and Tichets 


To all points by rail or steamer 


CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, 





FLORIDA, EUROPE, etc. 











Independent tickets via Boston & Albany, 
Boston & Maine, and other prin- 
cipal railroads to all points 


Raymond 5 (Jbitcomb Zo. 


305 Washington St., Boston 


(After November Ist, 306 Washington St.) 


| 25 Union Square, New York 


1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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LOWNEY’S CHOCOLATES 
have by their Delicious Quality, Perfect 
Purity, and Delightful Flavors achieved the 


LARGEST SALES 
OF ANY CONFECTIONS 
IN THE WORLD 























Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed packages are guaranteed 
to be in perfect condition or money refunded. A 
guarantee slip in each sealed package. 

P.S.—We send FREE the Lowney Receipt Book, telling how 
to make fudge, caramels, icings, chocolate bonbons, 
etc., etc., at home. 





The Walter M. Lowney Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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State Street, Boston 


from abroad used in the manufacture have 
been obtained. The best workmen that can 
be procured are engaged in the industry, and 
the result is that the product of their skill 
and the progressive business methods of the 
manufacturers have produced a trade that is 
unmatched in this industry. Go anywhere 
in the country and you find the chocolates 
made in Massachusetts in general use on the 
table and in the countless forms of confec- 
tions. Indeed, Boston early took the lead 
in making novelties in confections, and heavy 
shipments of these are sent constantly to 
every part of the country and even abroad. 
The secret of preserving this class of goods 
has been studied out and mastered, and a 
steady increase in the making of goods for 
consumption in far-off places has followed. 

There are fully 250 large confectionery es- 
tablishments in the State, employing more 
than 3000 workers, whose wages probably 
amount to not less than $1,200,000 a year. 
More women than men are employed in the 
industry, the ratio being about 1200 men to 
1800 women. More than $4,000,000 worth 
of raw material is used each year in the fac- 
tories, and the output is valued at more than 
$7,000,000 each year. The quality of the 
goods produced has made a high reputation 
for the manufacturers, and has placed the 
trade in a commanding position among the 
industries of the State. 


CARRIAGE-MAKING 


FORM of manufacture in Massachu- 
setts that has attracted attention 
outside the limits of the State is the 

making of carriages and other vehicles. The 
industry is not a large one compared with 
that of other States, but the superior kind 
of work turned out has caused it to be es- 
tablished thoroughly and to grow constant- 
ly. There are more than 400 of these estab- 
lishments in the State, and their output is 
valued at fully $6,500,000 a year. More than 
3100 men are employed in the industry, and 
their wages amount to $1,700,000 a year. 
In the making of cars, another branch of 
what might be called the transportation in- 
dustry, more than 3000 men are employed, 
and the value of their output is nearly $8,- 
000,000 a year. 


SPORTING GOODS 


N the manufacture of firearms and other 
sporting goods Massachusetts has a 
reputation that is enviable. The State is 

near to.the hunting and fishing grounds of 
the great north, and many devotees of sport 
reach the woods from Massachusetts. Prob- 
ably there is no city in the country which 
has so large a proportion of men who hunt 
and fish from the true sport of it. There are 


ten concerns in the State that produce fire- 
arms, and they employ a capital of $2,000,- 
000. They employ about 1600 men, who 
produce fully $2,000,000 worth of goods 
each year. The guns and revolvers made in 
Massachusetts command high prices because 
of the excellence of their workmanship, and 
it is conceded that they are among the finest 
made. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


S a centre devoted to music, it is to be 
A expected that the manufacture of 
musical instruments would follow as a 
matter of course. Some of the best - known 
piano firms of the United States have their 
factories in Massachusetts, and Boylston 
Street in Boston furnishes what may be 
called Musie Row. There are scores of sales- 
rooms and offices of piano-makers, especial- 
ly along that busy and attractive street, and 
the business they do is extremely large. 
There are more than sixty factories in the 
State engaged in the manufacture of vari- 
ous kinds of musical instruments, and they 
employ about 3500 men, with wages amount- 
ing to fully $2,000,000 a year. The value 
of their output is close to $7,000,000 an- 
nually. 


FLORICULTURE 
Ain +H it is in no way related to 


manufacture, no review of the indus- 

tries of Massachusetts would be com- 
plete without mention of the cultivation of 
floriculture. Widespread attention was call- 
ed to this industry several years ‘ago when 
the celebrated Lawson pink was originated 
by Thomas F. Galvin, 600,000 plants of 
which were sold before the craze subsided. 
That sale alone gave great impetus to the 
propagation of pinks in this country, and 
this was accentuated by the habit of the 
late President McKinley of always wearing 
one. When Prince Henry visited Boston he 
marvelled at the floral display in his honor, 
and pronounced it the most elaborate and 
beautiful he had ever seen. 

There is no doubt that Boston has what 
might be called the flower habit developed 
to a greater degree than any other city. 
One reason for this is that it is so far north 
that in the summer those who can afford to 
buy flowers do not leave town to the extent 
that the people of New York and Philadel- 
phia, for example, do, and therefore there 
is a constant demand for flowers even ix 
the so-called dull months of the year. The 
extent of this industry, as shown by the 
census researches, amounts to about $1,800,- 
000 a year. Massachusetts is acknowledged 
to be one of the leading States in this branch 
of agriculture. There is a capital of nearly 
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| “SHE first mill driven by pow- 
er for the production of 

woolen cloth in this country 

was started in 1788 and after a little 

more than a century the American 

Woolen Company was formed, which 

produces goods equal to any in the 

world. Many: changes have taken 

place during that century but there 

still remains a little of the old Tory 

| prejudice in favor of English cus- 
toms and foreign goods. To satisfy 

this prejudice many people ask for 

imported fabrics and do not know 

| whether the cloth they are given 
‘comes from abroad or is made in 
| this country. If the latter, they are 
| getting the most for their money. 
| A foreign cloth, while not superior 
| to an American Woolen Company 
|fabric in corresponding grades, is 
the more expensive when made up 

| in this country. The whole question 
|is largely a matter of knowledge. 
A person who is familiar with the 


quality of the American Woolen 
Company goods will ask for them 
and not pay a premium for a preju- 
dice. 





Amory, Brown & Co. 


BOSTON — NEW YORK — PHILADELPHIA 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 
Nashua Mfg. Co, 
Lancaster Mills 
Jackson Co. 
Atlantic Cotton Mills 
Indian Head Mills of Ala. 
L. C. CHASE & CO. 


Mohair Car and Furniture Plush 
Plush Robes, Horse Blankets 
Rubber Carriage Ducks & Drills 
Chase Leather 


BOSTON 
| NEW YORK 
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OF SUNNYBROOK FARM 


by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin 


A story of child-life, written in 
Mrs. Wiggin’s inimitable style, and 
brimming with humor from cover 
to cover. 








PUBLISHED BY 
HouGuHton, MIFFLIN @& Co, 
Price, $1.25 


for sale at all bookstores. 














By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 

The whole duty of the waitress— 

what to serve and how to serve it. 
Cloth, $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Tremont and Suffolk Cotton Mills at Lowell, Massachusetts 


$8,000,000 invested in the business, and the 
valuation of the land alone on which some 
of the greenhouses are situated runs as high 
as $850 an acre. There are nearly 700 flor- 
ists in the State. 


INSURANCE 
A iissiness of pride to Massachusetts 


business men is the fact that no reg- 
ularly incorporated _ life - insurance 
company of the State has ever failed. Prob- 
ably there is no State in the Union where 
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Bigelow-Lowell Wiltons 
Bigelow-Lowell Brussels 





BIGELOW CARPET CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bigelow Axminster 
Lowell Ingrains 


Bagdad Wilton and Brussels Rugs 


The carpets made by the Bigelow Carpet Co. have been always of the highest 
standard, and have received the highest awards wherever exhibited, including 
Gold Medals at the Paris Exposition, 1878, and at the Centennial, 1876. 

They have a deserved reputation for excellence of fabric, richness and 
durability of color, and beauty of design. 

For the protection of the public, the Company has adopted as a trade-mark 
the words “BIGELOW-LOWELL,” which is woven in white capitals into the 
back of the fabric. Sold by all the leading houses. 
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such close supervision of life-insurance com- 
panies is made as in Massachusetts. The 
present rigorous system of searching investi- 
gation made by the authorities of the State 
is due chiefly to Elizur Wright, who was In- 
surance Commissioner more than _ thirty 
years ago. He perfected a system of exam- 
ination that has revealed the weakness of 
many a company and that has stood policy- 
holders in all companies in good stead. One 
of the requirements of the State’s laws is 
that a duplicate policy written in the State 
must be filed with the Commissioner of In- 
surance. 

In fire insurance there is the same careful 
method of protection to policyholders. These 
companies do an enormous business in the 
State, with Boston as their headquarters, 
and their financial standing takes similar 
rank to those of the banks and trust com- 
panies. In supervision of its great financial 
institutions Massachusetts does not take sec- 
ond rank to any State, and the result is a 
splendid testimonial to its sound and con- 
servative business methods. 


e @® ® 


TRANSPORTATION 


N every large American system the prob- 

lem of local transportation is still in 

an unsettled condition. Boston, how- 

ever, is an exception. There is proba- 

bly no city in the world where this 

municipal system has been perfected to 
such an extent as in the capital of Massa- 
chusetts. All the serious questions have been 
settled, and what changes are to be made in 
the future are to be along well-established 
lines already laid. The system might be 
called a model one. 

There are two great steam railroad termi- 
nals in the city, one in the south and the 
other in the north. Boston resembles Lon- 
don, owing to its circular shape, in the mat- 
ter of steam railroad terminals. The roads 
enter either on the south or on the north. 
In London, however, there are half a dozen 
northern terminals, as there are in the south- 
ern part of the city, and as there used to 
be in Boston. Now, however, all the roads 
entering Boston from. the south and south- 
west enter one massive terminal, one of the 
largest in the world, and all entering the 
city from the north and northwest also enter 
one on the north. These two terminals are 
connected directly by an elevated railroad 
and numerous street-car lines. It is also pos- 
sible to shunt cars from one terminal to the 
other by using freight tracks in the heart 
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Rear of the South Union Terminal, Boston, showing the twenty-eight Tracks 
entering the Station 


of the city and also by going out into the 
suburbs in a roundabout way. 

The elevated and street-car lines are all 
under the management of one company, the 
Boston Elevated Railroad, and the result has 
been the simplifying of the transit problem 
to a marvellous degree, and the unification 
of the travelling public’s interests in such 
a way that no city in the United States en- 
joys better transit facilities. The suburban 
trolley system, owing to the large number 
of surrounding towns in close proximity to 
Boston, is probably more elaborate than else- 
where in the United States. This system 
covers no less than thirteen cities and towns 
and reaches for a score of miles out into the 
surrounding country. 

The consolidation of local transit facilities 
has been of tremendous advantage to the 
city. It has brought about a singular cir- 
cumstance, namely, an elevated railroad op- 
erating its trains in a subway for that part 
of its lines where the city travel is most 
congested. This Boston subway was the 
first to be constructed in this country. It 
is only about a mile long, and runs from 
north to south. It was intended to take the 
street cars off Tremont Street, one of the 
most crowded thoroughfares in the city. It 
runs along the edge of Boston Common. The 
use of it for elevated trains came after the 
consolidation of the various transit compa- 
nies. 

Briefly, the way Boston takes care of its 
street -cars and elevated railroad is this: 
An elevated railroad five miles long runs 
from Charlestown on the north to Dudiey 
Street, far below the business centre of the 
town, on the south. There is a great termi- 
nal at each end of this elevated railroad. 
From each of these terminals the trolley 
roads spread out all over the surrounding 
country like a fan. The trolley-cars are 
brought up to the elevated’s terminals on 


raised tracks, so that the passenger simply 
alights from the car in which he has been 
travelling through the crowded part of the 
city and takes his place in the street-car 
which is awaiting him. He needs no trans- 
fer check. There is no delay, and the large 
terminals are cleared of passengers almost 
as quickly as they arrive. 

There are also two great clearing stations 
in the subway itself for trolley passengers. 
Those lines from the southwest which enter 
the city pass into the subway in the south- 
ern end on tracks of their own, go nearly 
half-way of its length, and then loop around 
a station where the elevated stops, and pass 
out the way they came. Similarly trolley- 
cars enter at the northern end, go a short 
distance, and then loop back, having de- 
posited their passengers at elevated railroad 
stations in the subway. One of these great 
exchange stations in the subway, that at 
Park Street, at the top of the Common, is 
probably the largest clearing-house station 
of travel in the world. It is estimated that 
it is used by no less than 90,000,000 peo- 
ple a year. That is to say, 30,000,000 enter 
it, 30,000,000 leave it, and 30,000,000 trans- 
fer there from elevated to trolley or from 
trolley to elevated. In the subway, as is the 
case at the terminals of the elevated, no 
transfers are required, the passenger simply 
stepping from one car to another. 

It is possible for a traveller on the Bos- 
ton elevated line to get on the cars without 
going up one step. He has only to go down- 
stairs at a subway station, and soon his 
train emerges from the tunnel, climbs an ele- 
vated structure, and goes to its terminal. 
There the passenger gets into a trolley, 
glides down to the street level, and gets off 
on the surface at his destination. There is 
no such co-operation in transit facilities 
anywhere in the world. The present system 
will undoubtedly remain. The elevated 

















An Interior View of the Subway, Boston 
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were first produced 25 years 
























ago, and they have steadily 
| advanced in their popularity, 
so that now the very small 
plant started in 1878 by 
| BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


SHAW 


has grown to such an extent 
it occupies a whole square 
bounded by four - streets, 
and its modern equipments 
ensures the production 
of a perfect, up-to-date 


STOCKIN 


Baled cotton, material, and 
supplies comes in through 
the back gates, and, after 
being subjected to the sixty 
or more distinct processes, 
the finished goods of the 


COMPANY 


become subject to your kind 
commands. For your guia 
ance in submitting orders, 
send for a copy of its 
COLOR CATALOGUE 
to 44 Smith Street, 


LOWELL, MASS. 























Our latest examples are especially 





attractive to those who appreciate 






the more delicate handiwork of 





genius reinforced by materials of 





the highest selection. There is the 






atmosphere of security in each pur- 






chase which seems to elucidate the 





difficulty of proper selection of car- 





riages for every occasion. Isn’t that 






worth something to you? Yet prices 






are the handmaid of true economy. 
We are in the habit of furnishing 







full credentials to your patronage by 






mail, and await your early request. 
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FRENCH CARRIAGE COMPANY 


FERDINAND F, FRENCH 







Designers, Builders, Distributors Select Carriages 
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Waltham Watches 


The American Waltham Watch 
Company, Waltham, Mass., U.S. A,, | 
is the largest watch manufacturing | 
concern in the world. The _ build- | 
ings have a frontage of 769 feet, | 
with numerous wings, which, if 
placed end to end, would extend. 
2,827 feet, or more than half a mile. | 
The floor space is about six acres. | 
The daily product of this factory is 
2,500 finished watch movements, and 
nearly 12,000,000 Waltham Watches 
are now in use. 

Waltham Watches are guar- 
anteed to be made of the _ best 
materials and upon the most ap- 
proved principles. For any defect 
in material, workmanship, or 
performance, under fair usage, the 


American Waltham Watch Company | 


holds itself at all times responsible. 
This guarantee is without time limit 
and holds good the world over. ° 
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the FE, Howard Clock Co. 


Makers of 
TOWER CLOCKS 
Library Clocks 
School Clocks 
Astronomical Clocks 
Railroad Clocks 
Marine Clocks 








Watchman Clocks 
ffice Clocks 
Bank Clocks 
Church Clocks 
Hall Clocks 
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and also the famous 


‘“*E, HOWARD & CO. WATCHES ”’ 
Boston Office: 403 Washington Street 


Factory: 206 Eustis Street (Roxbury District, Boston) 
New York Office: 41 Maiden Lane 


BIGELOW, 
KENNARD 
3 COMPANY. 





Goldsmiths 
Silversmiths 
Jewellers @ 
Importers. 
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structure may be extended further north 
and south, but this system of transfers to 
trolleys at great terminal stations, keeping 
the suburban trolley-cars from entering the 
city, will remain. A spur of the elevated 
runs along the harbor front, out of the great 
congested part of the city, and connects the 


two great railroad terminals. It is the only - 


place in the business part of the city where 
an elevated structure runs, and it does not 
mar the symmetry of the city at all. 
Taking the tracks off Tremont Street has 
made that thoroughfare one of the most 
beautiful in the country. Except for the 
neat station entrances along the Common’s 
edge one would not know there was a struct- 
ure underground. The subway is well light- 
ed and ventilated, and travel in it is ex- 
ceedingly comfortable and rapid. 

The subway cost about $4,500,000. It was 
built by a transit commission and leased to 
the company operating it. The allied local 
transit companies of the city carry nearly 
1,000,000 passengers a day. Up to Septem- 
ber 1 of this year the traffic had amounted to 
222,500,000 passengers. Of those who travel 
on the lines, fully one-half get free transfers. 
It is possible to ride more than twenty miles 
in Boston and its suburbs for five cents. 

The great South Station in Boston has 
been described so often that it is well known 
to all well-informed persons, but it will not 
be amiss in an article of this kind to recall 
some facts concerning it. It covers an area 
of about thirty-five acres, and the main sta- 
tion is. 850 feet long by 725 broad. About 
800 trains a day enter and leave the place. 
There are four miles of track under one roof, 
and 344 sixty-five-foot cars can stand be- 
side the platforms under the train-shed. It 
is used by about 25,000,000 passengers an- 
nually. Architecturally, the station is not 
imposing. I[t is of a severe, low-structure 
type of building, but it is more adapted to 
the uses of a terminal station probably than 
any in this country. 

The great Union Station in the north is 
almost as large as that on the south. It 
has a frontage of 567 feet and is 665 feet 
deep. About 600 trains a day enter and 
leave it. There are more than two miles of 
track under its roof, and its standing car 
capacity is 161. It contains twenty - five 
tracks. The trains that use it in one day 
would, if put together, reach a distance of 
thirty-five miles. The station is ornamented 
in front with a beautiful arch, giving the 
building an imposing effect which the other 
great station of the city lacks. The elevated 
railroad does not come so near the build- 
ing as to hide its architecture, a circum- 
stance from which the South Station suffers 
materially. 

Railroading in Massachusetts is so safe- 
guarded that accidents rarely happen. In 
the year 1901, for example, not one passen- 
ger out of the 87,000,000 carried on the 
steam railroads was killed, and only three 
railroad employees met their deaths. These 
railroads employ fully 55,000 persons. The 
freight-carrying system is as well regulated 


lhe North Union Siation, Boston 

















A Station on Boston's Rapid-transit System 


as that for carrying passengers. The aver- 
age rate for passenger travel in the State is 
now only 134 cents a mile, and for freight 
it is only 1.22 cents a ton mile. These are 
among the lowest figures for railroading in 
the country, and of themselves they reveal 
one reason for the prosperity and great 
amount of business done in the State. 


o o& O 
AGRICULTURE 


BY J. LEWIS ELLSWORTH 


Secretary of State Board of Agriculture 


T is one of the commonest of statements 
that Massachusetts is not an agri- 
cultural State. Nor can it be gainsaid 
when the comparison is made between 
the output of our farms and that of 
our factories and workrooms, or, again, 

when the value of our agricultural property 
and products is compared with that of those 
of the great farming States of the Middle 
West. It must not be thought, however, 
that our agriculture is a little thing, or one 
of no importance in the economy of the com- 
monwealth. Our 37,715 farms, of an average 
value of $4189 each, producing in 1899 farm 
products to the value of $42,298,274, consid- 
ered by themselves, form an industry of 
prime importance and deserving of consid- 
eration and support. 

With our immense urban population, the 
farmer of Massachusetts finds his most 
profitable field in the supplying of the home 
market with the finer necessities and lux- 
uries of the table. The production of the 
cereals is limited practically to the raising 
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of corn and oats for consumption by the 
grower’s live-stock, to appear upon the tables 
of our city homes in the form of fancy dairy 
or creamery butter, or as milk and cream. 

Our dairy interests are of constantly in-* 
creasing importance, 27.9 per cent. of our 
gross farm income being derived from this 
source, and the consumption of milk, cream, 
and butter is increasing in our cities in more 
rapid ratio than is their production on our 
farms. The poultry industry is also a rap- 
idly increasing one, the: percentage of in- 
crease in the production of eggs alone being 
44.8 per cent. in the decade from 1889 to 
1899. On the other hand, the number of 
sheep and the clipping of wool have steadily 
decreased for many years. 

The production of fruits and vegetables 
for the home market is an important feature 
of our agriculture, and one constantly in- 
creasing in the area devoted to it and the 
money value of its products. In 1899 the 
value of all vegetables produced in the State 

















Agriculture in Massachusetts 
Loading cranberries for transportation 


was $5,546,296, or about one-eighth of the 
total value of all farm products. The value 
of orchard and small fruits combined was 
in the same year, in round numbers, two mill- 
ion and a half dollars. In the same year 
our florists and market gardeners had almost 
nine million square feet of land under glass, 
yielding a product for the year of $1,639,760. 

It is along these lines—the production of 
fancy dairy. products, fine fowls, and fresh 
eges, with fresh and well-ripened fruits and 
vegetables, for the home market—that the 
future of our Massachusetts agriculture lies, 
and our farmers are awake to the oppor- 
tunity presented. Intensive cultivation and 
fine quality is their watchword and talisman 
to success. That the lesson has been well 
learned is shown by a simple comparison 
with the great agricultural States of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Illinois, and 
Missouri. In the production of flowers and 
plants, nursery products, onions, potatoes, 
miscellaneous vegetables, tobacco, hay and 
forage crops, orchard fruits and small fruits, 
Massachusetts excels all these States in the 
average value of products per acre in all 
these classes, the margin being substantial 
in each case and more than twofold in many 
instances. 

Our official agricultural machinery is in 
the hands of a Board of Agriculture elected 
from the agricultural societies of the State, 
with three members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, and has in the past been well and 
efficiently administered. The appropriations 
made for the improvement of agriculture, 
while not as large as in some of the purely 
agricultural States, have been generous, and 
we confidently expect that the commonwealth 
will meet the future needs in the same lib- 
eral spirit that it has those of the past. 
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9 TRAINS A DAY 


LEAVE BOSTON FOR THE 


WEST VIA 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 





“A RAILROAD BEAUTIFUL” 


is the title of a 9 x 12 Brochure 
issued by the Passenger Department 


Boston x Albany Railroad 


containing Illustrations and Descriptions of its work 
in LANDSCAPE GARDENING AT RAILROAD 
STATIONS. (See illustration below.) 
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WELLESLEY HILLS STATION AND GhOUNDs. BOSTON & ALBANY R.R. 


5t+00 AM “Albany Local.” Con- 

‘ 4A nections for points in New 
York State. 

> “Albany Express.” For 

8T30 AM Saratoga and points in 
New York State. 


10*15 AM “Berkshire Express.” 


Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo. 
*K “Chicago Special” via 
10 45 AM Lake Shore, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago; also 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis. 
ok; “North Shore Limited” 
2 00 PM via Michigan Central, 


Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Chicago, Cleveland. 
“Western Express.” 
4715 PM Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Chi- 
F cago. 
* “Southwestern Express.” 
6 00 PM Cincinnati, Detroit, and 
Chicago. 


“Pacific Express.” Buf- 
8*00 PM falo and Chicago. 


“Albany Local.” Points 
1115 PM in New York State. 


* Daily. + Except Sunday. 
$ Except Saturday. 





Through Sleeping Car and 
Dining Car Service Complete. 





Copies of this Illustrated Pamphlet, also copy of “ Westbound,” containing detailed 
schedules and train service from New England to all points West via New York Central 


Lines, may be secured by those interested by addressing 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agent, BOSTON, Mass, 
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tunimmres| GINN & COMPANY 


publish the most widely used text- 
books for elementary schools, higher 
schools, and colleges. 
books are among their important pub- 


The following 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





Frye’s Geographies. The Medial Writing Books. 


The Jones Readers, Books I.-V. 


The Cyr Readers. A Primer and 5 Readers, T 5 3 


oO 
The Cyr Readers by Grades, Books I.--VIII. Hodge’s 


Kittredge and Arnold’s The Mother 
ue. 
ature Study and Life. 


FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Alfen and Greenough’s New Latin Lockwood and Emerson’s Composition 
Grammar. and Rhetoric. 
Hale and Buck’s Latin Grammar. Gardiner, Kittredge, and Arnold’s Ele- 


Blaisdell’s Physiologies. 
Davis’ Physical Geographies. 


ments of English Composition. 
(The Mother Tongue, Book III.) 


Bergen’s Botanies. re mg Histories. 


Myers’ Histories. Blaisdell’s 


Wentworth’s Mathematics. 


Physiologies. 
International Modern Language Series. 





GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
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“Thats” Y 
WHITE HOUSE 


COFFEE 


all right;no other 
tastes like it? 








HITE HOUSE COFFEE is the most wide- 

ly distributed and best advertised 
HIGH-GRADE ROASTED COFFEE in the 
world. Sold only in 1 and 2 1b. cans, 
never in bulk. 

Not content with furnishing American 
homes with our superb White House Coffee, 
we have just published in book form the 
only complete and connected story of the 
White House, and its home life—fifty pages 
—portraits in colors, and as many photo- 
vignettes—containing, through the cour- 
tesy of government officials, facts and 
Sketches not before put in print. The 
historical data is so well arranged as to 
make it literally a text book of the times 
mentioned, and the principal events are 
so noted in the margin as to make it 
especially valuable for ready reference. 
We sell these books for the nominal 
charge of five 2-cent stamps. Sent free 
to school teachers on request. Address 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters 


BOSTON CHICAGO 





Books for Women 


FAMILY LIVING 
ON $500 A YEAR 
By Juliet Corson 


This is a daily reference book for young house- 
wives. It contains just the things that all | 


housekeepers must know—even the trifles. 


$1.25 





HOUSEKEEPING 
MADE EASY 
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The Cranberry Industry in Massachusetts 


THE NEW BOSTON 


BY JOHN LIVINGSTON WRIGHT 


URING the past ten years there has 
arisen within the city of Bos- 
ton the most remarkable munici- 
pal revolution this country has 
witnessed. Here in this town, 
famous for its conservatism, 

have been inaugurated municipal works that 
are not only stupendous in themselves, but 
are especially imposing because of the place 
of their origin. ; 

Boston is a city in which the general pub- 
lic sentiment clings with seemingly inborn 
tenacity to bearing constantly in mind the 
epigram some traveller made of Rome, 
“There are many feet here, and every foot 
historic.” A proposition to raze a building 
or to open a new street is measurably cer- 
tain to bring out the protest that historic 
landmarks are being destroyed. Every 
inch of the ground on which Boston stands 
is sacred, to some part of her population at 
least. It is not a matter of vague imagin- 
ing, this disposition to memorialize the past. 
It is profound, absorbing, consuming—a 
part of the nature of Bostonians. Any yet, 
since 1890, groups of towering buildings of 
the radical “ sky-scraper ” pattern have been 
set down in the midst of the squatty relics 
of ancient Boston. A magnificent transit 
tunnel of over a mile and a half in length 
has been opened through the heart of the 
graveyards, famous statues, narrow streets, 


and alleys of the business district. The rail- 
way termini haye been brought to centre in 
two great stations, one on the north side 
of the business district, the other on the 
south, this latter being the largest railway 
station in the world. Its construction in- 
volved, in order to provide new and ade- 
quate railway approaches, the opening of an 
avenue of a mile in length through the south- 
ern boundary of the business centre. 

In these thirteen years calm, slow-going 
Boston has brought under construction the 
most comprehensive park system in the 
world, the most effectively and scientifically 
equipped water system in the world, the 
most extensive sewerage system in this coun- 
try, the finest electric street- railway sys- 
tem; has developed the most beautiful 
suburban district; and, as incidental super- 
latives, has the finest public library in 
America, the largest grain- elevator in the 
world, and the only municipal music com- 
mission and printing-plant in this country. 

That is to say, thirteen years have seen 
the birth of a New Boston. The physical 
appearance of Boston has been revolution- 
ized. The presence of these towering office, 
hotel, and theatre buildings creates in a 
bird’s-eve view of Boston a spectacle of con- 
trasts the like of which can be seen nowhere 
else in the country. Nor is the sight which 
greets the eye more interesting and curious 
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By Christine Terhune Herrick 


What to do in all parts of the house on every 
day in the week. Practical hints on everything 
from engaging a maid to arranging and serving 
dinners, etc. 
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than the unique municipal system which 
has come to prevail in Boston, the gradual 
outcome of this mighty effort at ‘“ metropo- 
lization.” 

In the face of the overwhelming obstacles, 
the narrow streets packed with venerable 
business blocks and revered memorials, the 
fact that traffic must, somehow, go on while 
engineering works were in progress, and, 
most discouraging of all, that awesome con- 
servatism of the city,—is it a wonder, in 
view of the marvellous material achieve- 
ments that have lately been accomplished 
or are being accumplished, that Boston 
should be the Mecca for students of engineer- 
ing, of sociology, of municipal problems? 

The construction of the seventeen - story 
sky -scraper, the Ames: Building, in 1890, 
was the enterprise which really aroused this 
gigantic building and engineering upheaval. 
The agitators and sociologists, the pub- 
licists, men who realized that the city was 
at the stage where absolute necessity must 
create new systems of transportation, wa- 
ter, and sewerage, and other civic functions, 
were helpless. It was utterly impossible to 
get measures of commensurate magnitude 
voted through the Common Council or the 
Legislature. It remained for a private busi- 
ness undertaking unwittingly to breach the 
barrier of conservatism. The trustees of the 
Ames estate set out to erect a building that 
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million-dollar Baptist church. As _ indica- 
tive of the value of real estate in prominent 
sections of the down-town district, it may 
be noted that $850,000 was paid by the pro- 
moters for the site of a new theatre. Go- 
ing still westward, out in Copley Square— 
the finest square in the city, and in which 
stands Trinity Church, the noblest example 
in America of the pure Gothic type of archi- 
teeture—are found the sedate Public Library 
and the well-known apartment building which 
was the undertaking of a Chicago man, 
who meant to go up twenty stories, but had 
his aspirations somewhat curtailed by the 
passage of a law limiting the height of 
buildings for the future to twelve stories, 
or ninety feet. Even the sacredly aristo- 
cratic precincts of Commonwealth Avenue 
have been assailed by the materialistic sky- 
scraper. 

In what is now called “The Fens,” or 
“ Fenway,” are a series of attractive avenues, 
paths, and dells, constructed out of what 
was, but a few years ago, a great, useless, un- 
sightly area of marshes. On the Hunting- 
ton Avenue side of the Fens is located Mrs. 
John L. Gardner’s famous “ palace,” one 
of the most remarkable buildings in Amer- 
ica in that it is the finest private temple 
of art. 

But it is not in her private commercial 
enterprises, but along municipal lines, that 

















Copley Square, Boston 


should amaze the city and prove an enduring 
advertisement. The great structure spurred 
to a definite stage many of the big building 
plans that had been talked of for years, 
vet always fell a little short of actually be- 
ing under way. The first evidence of the 
new impetus was the Chamber of Commerce 
Building in India Square. The big  sky- 
scraper hurried on the new Northern Union 
Station project, so that by 1893 the third 
largest railway headquarters in the country 
stood at the northern edge of the city. This 
became the terminal home of the Boston and 
Maine and Fitchburg railroads. About this 
time was erected the four - million - dollar 
Stock Exchange on Kilby Street, not far 
from the Ames Building, a magnificent 
structure covering a whole block. Thus the 
inspiration for building went on. In this 
vicinity were constructed between 1895 and 
1898 a number of ten or twelve story build- 
ings of the sky-scraper style. One of them is 
noteworthy as being the work of Chicago 
contractors, marking the entrance of the 
Western builder into Boston. It is built of 
stone quarried at Joliet, Illinois. 

_ To-day, go to the top of the Ames Build- 
ing_and you behold its steel-skeleton off- 
spring scattered like garish monuments 
among the low, dingy gray structures of 
other generations. Near by, in Pemberton 
Square, is the new Court House, a stately 
edifice completed in 1895 at a cost of $2,250,- 
900, and by its side the new sky-scrapers, 
the Pemberton and Barristers’ Hall. Just 
beyond is the three-million-dollar addition to 
the State House. Looking southward down 
Tremont and. Washington streets, we see 
on Tremont, Tremont Temple, the unique 


Boston has made the most astonishing ad- 
vance. In 1877, the Boston Park Commis- 
sion began constructing a system of park- 
ways designed ultimately to form a contin- 
uous link from the Charles River on the 
north clear around the city to South Bos- 
ton. A mammoth enlargement of the fore- 
going project was authorized when the Met- 
ropolitan Parks District was established in 
1897. This was assuredly one of the most 
comprehensive undertakings ever attempted 
by any city, and was one of three great fea- 
tures in a far-reaching plan to provide for 
a “Greater” or “ Metropolitan” Boston, 
these other features being the “ Metropolitan 
Water District” and the “ Metropolitan 
Sewerage District.” In this grand process 
of “metropolization,” Boston’ proper and 
surrounding cities and towns were included, 
the conviction being that, eventually, Boston 
and her neighbors would enjoy public ben- 
efits absolutely impossible without such 
unity of interests. The Metropolitan Parks 
District, under direction of a Gubernatorial 
commission, comprises what will soon be 
a vast range of parks, boulevards, and pleas- 
ure- grounds covering a radius of thirty 
miles about Boston. This area includes 
twelve cities and twenty-five towns.. Up to 
the present time over ten millions of dollars 
have been placed at the disposal of the com- 
mission. Under special laws providing that 
the State must pay suitable damages, the 
commission at the present time includes as 
its holdings nearly 9300 acres of park and 
woodland reservations and over twenty-three 
miles of parkways. 

The population included in the district 
grew from 524,742 in 1870 to 1,018,515 
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Chocolates 


Packed in 
Attractive Fancy Packages 


60 and 80 cents a pound 
From Dealers or by Mail 
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Individuality in 
House 
Furnishing 


The advice of competent interior 
decorators always at your ser- 
vice, but we appreciate that many 
people wish to carry out their 
own ideas of decoration and to 
stamp their own individuality 
on their surroundings, and we 
are pleased to co-operate with 
such customers in carrying out 
original ideas. 

We are always able to give you 
suggestions as to prevailing styles 
in decoration, harmony of colors, 
and original drawings, referring 
to the different decorative periods. 
Our entire aim is to give you 
satisfaction, and it is not any 
part of our plan to FORCE our 
ideas upon you unsolicited. 


John H. Pray 
& Sons Co. 


‘Floor Coverings and Upholstery 
646-658 Washington Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Anna Held at the Simplex 





Mr. THEODORE P. BROWN, May 9, 1903 


52 May St., Worcester, Mass. 

Dear Sir :—1 believe that in the Simplex you have 
achieved a great advance in piano players. From a mue 
sical standpoint, it appeals to me more strongly than any 
other device of its kind. Fi 

Yours sincerely, 


ee —— 


SIMPLEX 


“ It Makes Musicians of Us All” 


The SIMPLEX is said by the famous musical 
artists of the world, as well as by its purchasers, to 
possess the greatest number of points of superiority, 

The basic principle is right—construction proper, 
Each component part is selected with a view to 
its perfection, Artisans of acknowledged skill 
only are employed in its manufacture. 

Teachers sanction the use of the SIMPLEX by 
their pupils. It affords an example of correct 
piano playing that is of great assistance to the 
student, 


EverY SIMPLEX Is GUARANTEED AND WILL LAST 
A LIFETIME 


Price, $250 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


THEODORE P. BROWN, Manufacturer 


52 May Street, 
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How To Keep 


Household Accounts 


By CHAS. WALDO HASKINS 


Late Dean of the School of Accountancy, 
New York University 


This book will be found of great help to every 


housekeeper. 


manner a simple but comprehensive system 
of keeping the household accounts. No 


previous knowledge of book - keeping 
required. 


exactly how the system is put to practical use. 


Cloth, $1.00 net ( postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK '! 


It outlines in a clear, readable | 


There are sample pages showing 




















The new Court House, Boston 


in 1895, and will far exceed 2,000,000 be- 
fore many years. To gain an adequate reali- 
zation of the public blessings to be bestowed 
by this vast system of parks, boulevards, and 
playgrounds, one must drive over the terri- 
tory. Every resource of the woodman, road- 
maker, and landscape-gardener has been put 
forth, and thousands of acres of unsightly 
and useless land have been turned into re- 
sorts of surprising picturesqueness and 
beauty. Roads have been built through 
filled-in swamps. Shrubbery has been adapt- 
ed to denuded localities. Flower-beds have 
taken the place of weeds, and the rose blos- 
soms in the desert. On the reservation at 
Revere Beach a_ seventy-thousand-dollar 
bath-house has been erected, and has been 
used on hot days by over 100,000 persons. 
A splendid driveway has been laid out along 
the seashore. And recently the famous Nan- 
tasket Beach came under control of the com- 
mission. The commission has created a line 
of delightful parks and pleasure - grounds 
along the Charles River, as well as a fine 
boulevard and “speedway.” These extend 
clear from Craigie Bridge at the “ West 
End,” in Boston, to Watertown, a distance 
of twelve miles. Westward, the works ex- 
tend clear through the aristocratic Newtons 
to a point beyond Wellesley, nineteen miles! 

In the work of the Metropolitan Sewerage 
District, established in 1890, an extensive 
sewerage system is intended for Boston and 
twenty-two cities and towns. The area of 
this district is 187 square miles, divided into 


three sections—the north, Charles River 
(west of the city), and Neponset, southward. 
The entire length of the three systems is 
sixty-nine miles. 

Within recent years Boston has been mak- 
ing strides in the construction of school 
buildings. Public bathing facilities have 
also become a prominent feature of munici- 
pal Boston, and in this innovation she is 
ahead of any city in the country. Out in 
Brookline is the first all-the-year-round bath- 
ing-concern operated under municipal man- 
agement east of the Mississippi. 

Of course it was inevitable that in the 
midst of Boston’s resolute “ municipalizing ” 
there should arise the humorous and the de- 
batable. The comic paragraphers scented a 
feast when the first reports about Boston’s 
Music Commission and Art Commission fil- 
tered forth, but when the music arbiters 
went over to the North End and undertook 
to gauge the tone and the timbre of the 
hurdy-gurdys the paragraphers grew busy 
indeed. 

The Municipal Printing Plant has been 
the basis of many a squabble among the city 
officials, and the wisdom or unwisdom of its 
establishment has been argued. <A dispas- 
sionate statement of the Municipal Printing 
Plant situation would seem to be, that while 
the greatest care was not exercised in stock- 
ing the institution, there are many reasons 
why it might become a thoroughly satis- 
factory branch of Boston’s activities. 

Along with the recent land works in and 

















Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 




























































































New Old South Church, Boston 


about Boston have been prosecuted important 
improvements on her harbor, the second in 
the United States in commercial standing. 
The harbor of Boston consists essentially of 
an inner and outer harbor, the former twenty 
square miles in area, and the latter twenty- 
six, and united by a deep and narrow water- 
way known as the “Main Ship Channel.’ 

The State Board of Harbor Commission 
has prosecuted works that have changed 
almost the entire water-front of the city. 
Since 1896 it has been allowed over a million 
dollars for use in pier-building, a notable 
evidence of its labors being the Com- 
monwealth Pier in South Boston, costing 
$400,000. 

Other examples of its enterprise exist 
at the Hoosac Tunnel docks in the vicinity 
of the Northern Union Station, the work on 
the New England Railroad docks, and the 
Commonwealth Flats in South Boston and 
the neighborhood of the new Southern Termi- 
nal Station. The water-face of the city— 
below bridges, that is, as distinguished from 
the water-face inland—is about eight miles. 
Among the ventures of the Harbor Commis- 
sioners has been the improvement of this 
area of land in South Boston, known as the 
“Flats.” and owing to this step developed 
the project of opening a new avenue to be 
known as “ Northern,” running on a bridge 
over Fort Point Channel and to these lands, 
the latter, it may be remarked, being valued 
at $3,000,000. Further illustrations of the 
new era in harbor and maritime affairs are 
the huge grain-elevator of the Fitchburg 
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An Ideal Spot in which to spend a winter’s vacation and avoid all the extremes of 
a northern climate. 


United Fruit Company’s Steamship Lines. 








Operate between Boston, Philadelphia and Jamaica Port Limon, Costa Rica; Central and 
the magnificent twin-screw U. S. Mail Ships South American Ports. 
Ss ADMIRAL DEWEY The UNITED FRUIT COMPANY operates the only line 
& ADMIRAL SCHLEY of passenger steamers between Boston and Central 
4 ADMIRAL SAMPSON and South American Ports. 
ADMIRAL FARRAGUT SAILINGS FROM BOSTON EVERY WEEK 
SAILINGS WEEKLY FROM BOSTON AND PHILADELPHIA. Cote See Camere ee Corwen ere 
LR Connections at Port Limon with United Fruit Company's Coast 
ik : 4 Steamers for Bocas del Toro. With steamers for Colon, Carthagena, 
Fare for round trip, including stateroom accomodations and Sscaneia, Santa Marta, and South American Coast points. With Costa 
Meals, $75.00; One way. $40.00. Rica Radway Company for San Jose and intenor 








SEND FOR OUR BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET WHETHER YOU CONTEMPLATE THE TRIP OR NOT 


United Fruit Company, (ry"Ynne mene. 


Full Details may also be had at the Offices of 





THOMAS COOK @& SONS . . Excursion Agents 
HENRY GAZE & SONS . . o a 
RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB . . * ba 


OR AT ANY OF THE PRINCIPAL RAILROAD OR STEAMSHIP TICKET OFFICES. 
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Railroad in Charlestown and the new ap- 
praisers’ warehouse. 

Now, in regard to this momentous physi- 
cal regeneration of Boston, what is the finest 
thing to be said? In viewing this uprising 
of a modern city within the old, what is the 
one fact that is really the truest tribute? 
The answer lies in two words: no seandal. 
Among all these mighty engineering under- 
takings, this surmounting the labyrinthine 
problems of digging huge tunnels and rear- 
ing steel-skeleton buildings without “ elbow 
room,” in financing the legal measures inci- 
dent to the construction task, the greatest 
honor to Boston is that these demonstra- 
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tions have taken place without the public be- 
ing wrought upon with stories of jobbery, 
bribery, and political corruption. If there 
is aught in this Titanic evolution that en- 
titles the event to admiration, it is that busy 
professional and commercial men of Boston 
have been found who were willing to give 
of their time and brains, without salary 
in numerous instances, to the rehabilitation 


ELMER CHICKERING eo) CO of their home. It is the simple truth that, 
i in view of the peculiar material obstructions 
hat stood in the way of construction, what 
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Curiosities of English 
By Herbert W. Horwill 


Tue other day a firm of Edinburgh pub- 
lishers received from an Italian newspaper 
editor, in the following terms, an application 
for a book that had recently appeared: 

“ Sir,—You will make a thing gracious 
to us and at the same time useful to dif- 
fusion of knowledge, if you will send to 
us as a gift your recent publication signed 
in the address. That might be useful, in the 
limits of our power, to the diffusion of the 
book. We will send to you the fascicles, in 
which the book will be announced and ex- 
amined, and if the exchange of gifts will be 
pursued, our Review might be sent to you 
regularly.” 

A Pathetic Appeal 

Where the style of composition is dictated 
by “ Cupid’s productive hand” and “ the in- 
tellectual cranium has been entangled in 
thoughtful attitude,” as in one composition, 
it is not surprising that the writer should 
become dithyrambic. This same tone may be 
observed in the following application for a 
clerkship: 

“T beg to say that philosophic saying of 
days of yore and of modern theologist based 
on best truths to the effect that the sun- 
shine and storms of life go hand in hand, are 
but theoretical and negative to me alone, 
since my introduction to the sphere up to 
the present stage. I am journeying through 
the vale of life with none to help and none 
to free me from the cruel jaws of chill 
penury though possessed of minions of 
splendour. Nevertheless I am, which keep 
up my feelings of patience, and to stand 
on firm foot amidst the heart-rending diffi- 
culties by the phantoms of melancholy.” 

A Calcutta editor once received an offer 
of assistance which, if accepted, would un- 
doubtedly have placed his paper high on 
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the list of comic journals. “I would be ap- 
pearing in your columns,” wrote a literary 
aspirant, “as ‘A Politicial Bahadur.’ The 
tone of my style would be mostly high-class 
refined humourism and _ narrative style. 
Amrita-Bazar_ Patrika, The Mahratta, The 
Hindu,-The Champion,—these four bitter 
foes of the Government would be made the 
target of my sound criticism. Force of argu- 
ments, skill of reasonableness, and logic of 
facts would mark my style. Vituperating 
remarks, ribald writing and scurrillous ideas 
will be avoided. Strengthening of assertions 
and theories will be based on conclusive evi- 
dences. Native reptile presses, which consti- 
tute the reproach of Indian societies, will be 
cured of their Babuphobia maladies by the 
reasonable strictures of my remarks. Be- 
low I hand you over a specimen of my writ- 
ing which I give in as brief words as possi- 
ble. I request the favour of a reply. In 
case I may not be approved of as paid Cor- 
respondents, I shall feel obliged of hearing 
a negative reply.” 

The desired obligation, doubtless, was not 
lacking. 

An Equestrian Feat 

The opening of Korea to outside influences 
has produced a certain infusion of the Eng- 
lish language into the studies of the more 
progressive members of the native commu- 
nity. The following extract from a Seoul 
publication is a specimen of the results: 

“Latély the Police Headquarters ordered 
to forbid the servants, ete., to run the horses 
fastly on the big streets as they sometimes 
pressed, the children down and hurted them 
on the ground, and the police stopped a 
mapoo running a horse hardly on its back, 
but a number of soldiers came along quick- 
ly and captured the police away.” 

This equestrian feat was certainly unique, 
and it seems a great pity that Messrs. Bar- 
num and Bailey were not present to take 
advantage of it. 
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The Draper Company, of Hopedale. Mass., the largust mann- 
facturers of cotton machinery in America, and the largest manu- 
facturers and assemblers of cast metal parts in New England, 
represent a consistent product of evolution. So far back as their 
history is known, the Drapers were connected in some way with 
the cloth industry, the name itself signifying a connection with 
that line. The first, however, to start in the distinct branch 
of machine improvement was Ira Draper, a prominent inventor, 
who took out a patent in 1816 for a device called a “temple,” 
for holding the cloth at the sides on a weaving-loom. The use 
of this idea at once doubled the productive capacity of the 
operative, and a small business was thus founded which con- 
tinued in the control of this pafticular branch of manufacture 
until the present day. Three sons of Ira Draper continued the 
introduction of these temples, the yourgest, George Draper, 
however, being the only .one to remain in the business. 

The establishment of the manufacturing of these temples in 
Hopedale, Massachusetts, was due to the connection of another 
brother, E. D. Draper, with a religious community, who settled 
in that “neighborhood in 1842. The business branc ‘hed out into 
other fields before the war, and after the war had grown so that 
it was divided under the management of four separate organiza 
tions, all of which were, however, controlled by the Draper 
interests, General Draper having become associated with his 
father by purchase of the interest held by E. D. Draper. Both 
plant and output steadily expanded, requiring the oreanization 
of more corporations. Meanwhile, brothers and sons of General 
Draper became of age, and were soon connected with the indus- 
tries. Other relatives had also been officers of the companies 
since their start, the organizations as a whole being practically 

managed as a vast fanily concern. In 1897 the majority of the 
various interests were united as one corporation, the DRAPER 
Company, and since that time both plant and business have more 
than doubled, the former now occupying twenty-five acres of 
floor space, having employed over 3,000 hands at one time, with 
capacity for a much larger number. 

As outlined, the history of this development is not essentially 
different from that of many other n anufacturing concerns. 
The importance of the products, however, has been of a distinct 
character, for, since the start, practically all of the machinery has 
been controlled by patents, the energics of the various organiza- 
tions being devoted exclusively to the improvement of processes 
for the manufacture of cotton cloth. To illustrate the importance 
and success of these inventions, it has been asserted that they 
have doubled the capacity of the operatives in at least five of the 
departments of a cotton mill. In a recent discourse on the art 
of spinning, it was shown that, in one of their improvements in this 
line alone, the use of the invention to the United States to date 
had made a saving in machinery and room space of $64,000,000, 
in addition to the saving of 160,000 horse-power, and a labor cost 
equal to both the other savings referred to. ‘Ihe advantage of 
their more recent novelty, the Northrop Loom, has been figured 
when fully introduced, as sufficient to pay the entire interest on 
the national debt. _ 100.000 of these looms have been sold already, 
displacing one-half of the operatives formerly necessary on the 
old machinery. Thus, within one century, the instinct of im 
provement, rewarded by a wise patent system and developed by a 
continuation of the hereditary strain, has created an actual 
value measured by almost incomprehensible figures; for other 
countries have also adopted many of the improvements referred 
to to a practically universal extent. 

The little town of Hopedale, wherein this industry is centred, 
is in a quiet valley, not reached by any main line of railroad, 
situated in the centre of a trianyle with Boston, Providence, 
and Worcester at the corners. lt has attracted much attention 
in recent years from various investigators of social science, on 
account of the peculiar conditions under which the operatives 
are housed. The tenements rented by the Company probably 
represent the maximum of comfort with a minimum of pro- 
portionate rental. They are designed by the best architectural 
talent, are pleasingly varied in design, surrounded by perfectly 

kent lawns, and reached by a system of roads comparing favorably 
with the best city boulevards. The little town is also favored 
by a generous system of parks, a handsome free public library, 
the very best of schools, and other attractive local features. 

The several members and connections of the family are well 
known outside their town, state, and country, General Drarer 
the head of the concern, having served as Ambassador to Italy 
after having been prominent for years in national politics. His 
two brothers, George A.and Eben S. Draper, are also well known 
in various circles. 

This industry is unique also in thac its ownersand chief officers 
live in the same town, for a large part of the year at least, thus 
giving close attention to the actual detail and routine. In the 
common course cf things, mest large industries are now operated 
by people having little proportionate financial interest involved 
outside of their salaries; and even where the owners are limited 
in number, they more commonly live at larger centres, when the 
industry itself is situated at some distance from them. The 
fact of the remarkable expansion of this noted industry, which 
has grown up from its small start entirely without investment 
by outsiders, would seem to encourage adoption of similar 
methods. 

The various companies included in the present corporation 
have at different times controlled over 1500 patents. About 
309 of these have been the inventions of the Drapers and their 
family connections, and considerably more than one-half were 
invented by those employed directly by the Company. Several 
professional inventors are continually employed, who do nothing 
but devote their energy to the improvement of machinery al 
ready successfully introduced. Large experimental rooms, and 
special departments of draftsmen, mechanics, operatives, etc., 
are devoted exclusively to the manufacture and trial of new 
ideas. Co-operating with this department are noted firms of 
lawyers. who handle the large litigation alwavs involved in the 
successful establishment of patented ideas. The Company has 
many foreign associates, who manufacture under license from the 
parent Compaiy, in Canada, England,France, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Austria, and Hungary. 
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Our Business with China 


Tile recent completion of a new treaty of 
commerce between the United States and 
China lends interest to some figures present- 
ed by the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, through its Bureau of Statistics, re- 
garding the trade of the United States with 
that country. These figures show a_ very 
rapid growth in the exports from the United 
States to China. 

In 1875 merchandise imported into China 
from the United States amounted to 1,016,- 
000 Haikwan taels in value, out of a total 
importation of 69,995,000 Haikwan_taels. 
In 1885 the value of imports from the Uni- 
ted States was 3,315,000 Haikwan taels, out 
of a total importation of 89,407,000 Haikwan 
taels. In 1895 merchandise from the United 
States amounted to 5,093,000 Haikwan taels, 
out of a total importation of 179,947,000 
Haikwan taels in value. In 1900 the mer- 
chandise from the United States to China 
amounted to 16,724,000 Haikwan taels, out 
of a total of 211,070,000 Haikwan taels in 
value, and in 1902, 30,138,713 Haikwan taels 
in value from the United States out of a 
total importation of 315,363,905 Haikwan 
taels. Thus, in 1875, the share from the 
United States was less than 2 per cent. of 
the total imports into China, and in 1902 
practically 10 per cent. of the total imports. 
These figures are from the official reports of 
the Chinese government. Taking our own 
figures of commerce with China, the growth 
in exports to that country has been from 
$1,101,383 in 1880 to $2,946,209 in 1890, 
$15,259,167 in 1900, and $18,603,369 in 1903. 
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WHERE MAGEE RANGES AND HEATERS ARE MADE. 
HE MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY was founded in 1856, with headquarters at Boston, 
The foundry is located at Chelsea, Mass., and has an output of fifty tons of 
castings per day, and comprises 300,000 square feet of floor space. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


It has branch houses 
The officers of this progressive company are 


F. A. Magee, President; Albert N. Parlin, Treasurer. 
MAGEE RANGES~—large and small—for families, hotels, and restaurants, are known 


the world over, and are built in ‘‘ Portable” form or for ‘‘ Brick Setting,’’ using coal, wood, 
MAGEE HEATERS, from the smallest tank heater to the largest sectional boiler, are 


MAGEE FURNACES, for warm air only, or for combination of warm air and water, 
The best sanitary conditions are found in the construction of 


MAGEE GAS RANGES are well and favorably known wherever gas can be used 
Their construction is such as to suit the most fastidious. 
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A Trip in’ a Submarine Boat 
By H. C. Gauss ; 


WHEN the boat is first closed there is a 
slight sensation of pressure in the ears, and 
voices sound far away. Occasionally a slight 
declension in a forward direction hints that 
the boat is going down. Otherwise we 
sit in the living- space, chat, laugh, move 
about at will, wonder where we are, and 
what the people above the surface think 
about it. If you have ever made a trip in 
a closed launch on a rainy day and in smooth 
water, you have had about the equivalent. 


Thirty Feet Under Water 


It is rather more interesting in the con- 
ning-tower, especially as there is a bit of 
dirt under a valve seat and the steersman is 
sitting under a shower-bath. From the force 
with which the slender stream spurts in, 
you realize for the first time that you are 
under a column of twenty-five feet of water. 
The steersman swears softly, and the water 
runs off his back into a bucket. You begin 
to lose old illusions and understand new 
things. You do not see the wonders of sub- 
marine life. There is an oblong patch of 
opaque green; that is your submarine view. 
Then the boat rises and you see broken wa- 
ter, then the surface. A plunge and there 
is the wall of impenetrable green. Captain 
Lake says thirty feet is the limit of sight 
under the most favorable conditions. Here 
you are running, and the diffused and bro- 
ken light gives you only this patch of green. 


The Omniscope 


Now the boat is running submerged and 
on a compass course. There is nothing to 
be seen by the watchers above but the steel 
flag cutting the surface. Now we rise, and 
the watchers may see a ripple such as might 
follow the fin of a shark. The omniscope 
is out of water. Simply the idea of the 
finder of a camera, at the end of a tube three 
feet above the conning-tower, but it gives 
the true image in the submerged chamber, 
front, back, and both sides, with an en- 
larged image on a central glass. Captain 
Lake turns the omniscope until the object 
of aim is in the central glass, and holds it 
steady on the crossed lines in the centre. A 
line across the compass follows the move- 
ment of the omniscope; the steersman has 
only to make his course identical with the 
direction of this line. It is a matter of so 
many minutes’ running with the electrical 
motive-power, and the submarine has ar- 
rived beside the vessel which had been mir- 
rored in the omniscope. 


Easy to Breathe 

Given fifty-five minutes of active work in 
the space and with the complement described, 
without oxygen other than that con- 
tained in the boat when she was first closed 
in, without use of any part of the compress- 
ed air in the reservoirs, add the fact of en- 
tire absence of discomfort in breathing, and 
something becomes damaged in connection 
with accepted theories as to the necessity of 
a frequently renewed atmosphere. 

To rise and sink at will, to mancuvre for 
an hour in a crowded bay, to live comfort- 
ably at various depths under water, to touch 
bottom and to travel horizontally for a given 
distance, to come comfortably to the sur- 
face at will—all this without disagreeable 
sensation,—would seem to indicate that sub- 
marine navigation has arrived. 





At the Lowest Ebb 


Durtne the recent unsuccessful run of 
a certain musical comedy at the Victoria 
Theatre, New York, a passer-by in the street 
saw Oscar Hammerstein, the owner of the 
theatre, standing gloomily in the entrance 
during one of the entr’actes. , 

“Doing good business to-night?” inquired 
his friend, stopping to light a cigar. 

“Good business?” growled Mr. Hammer- 
stein, glancing in at the half-empty theatre. 
“Why, you could get in on a transfer.” 





























. FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 


Story-telling as a Business 
By Henry Harrison Lewis 


Mr. Derew sat in his office reading a let- 
ter that had arrived in the morning mail. 
There were two enclosures in the .envelope, 
one an invitation to dinner, the other a brief 
note. The latter said: 

“ My peAR Depew,—I have put you down 
for a response to the toast ‘Niagara.’ I 
expect your few remarks to prove the hit of 
the evening. Don’t disappoint us.’ 

Mr. Depew smiled as he touched a button 
on his desk. 

sl William, ” he said to the attendant, “ see 
what we have on Niagara. Something about , 
harnessing the water- -power and the electri- 
cal developments. Bring the clippings to me. 
I want a couple of stories, too.” 

The secretary ran over the letters of a 
filing-cabinet in an adjoining room, and 
glanced through a row of neatly indexed 
cards until he came to one labelled “ Niag- 
ara.” This card referred him to another 
cabinet, from which he brought forth a 
number of clippings. Selecting several, he 
eo them upon his chief’s desk and re- 
tired. 

In the course of the day Mr. Depew exam- 
ined the clippings, made notes, and finally 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
Is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv.] 





MANY APPETIZING DISHES 
can be made doubly delightful and nutritious by the use of 
Borpen’s Pgertess BRAND EvaporaTED CreEAM, which is not 
only superior to raw cream, but has the merit "of being pre- 
served and sterilized, thus keeping perfectly for an ae 
period. Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. .» proprietors.—[Adv.] 
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Know1nc physicians prescribe Assott’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters, to tone up the system—they know AB- 
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iN’T be cross, cheer up on a cold bottle of Ghampeene, 
and let it be Cook’s IMPERIAL Extra Day.—[Ad 
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for coughs and colds. 25 cents per bottle.—[Adv.] 
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dictated a résumé of his prospective speech. 
That night at Sherry’s, after the formality 
of eating was over, Mr. Depew spoke for ten 
minutes, reviewing the great work accom- 
plished at Niagara, and concluding with the 
following story: 


Unwilling Heroism 

“JT seldom hear Niagara mentioned,” he 
said, “ without recalling a little episode that 
occurred several years ago. I happened to 
be one of a small party of Wall Street men 
who went to view, with awe and envy, the 
mighty volume of water which was then go- 
ing to waste. An interesting feature of the 
programme was a trip on the Maid of the 
Mist, which, as you know, carries venture- 
some sightseers to the foot of the Falls. 

“Shortly after we started, the captain of 
the boat, whom I had seen in earnest con- 
versation with my friends on board, came 
up to me. He asked if my name was Depew. 
I acknowledged the truth with the usual 
reluctance. 

“JT did not know you were on board, sir, 
until I was told just now,’ he said. ‘I am 
very pleased to meet you, sir, and I want 
to do something to celebrate the honor of 
your being on board my craft. I under- 
stand that you are a very daring man, and 
that you are never happier than when you 
are risking your life.’ 

“T looked at the man in amazement. 

“*Senator, your wishes shall be grati- 
fied,’ he continued. ‘To commemorate your 
visit I intend to take this boat nearer the 
Falls than she has ever been before!’ 

“T expostulated in vain. I assured the 
captain on my word of honor that it would 
not please me, that it wasn’t my risking day, 
and that I had an important engagement in 
Buffalo, but he evidently thought I was 
modest and did not wish to cause him trou- 
ble. Leaving me while I was still pouring 
objections into his ear, he went to the wheel, 
and may I never make another speech if 
he didn’t take that frail steamboat so close 
to the cataract that the spray ruined my new 
silk hat. I thought my time had come, I sol- 
emnly assure you.” 

The speech and this story, it was reported 
at the time, were the results of a most happy 
impromptu effort on the part of Senator 
Depew. The truth is, however, that both 
were the result of most careful preparation. 

In discussing the question of after-dinner 
speaking, Mr. Depew said: 


Mr, Depew’s Method 

““Speech-making is a tonic to me. My 
theory is that a man can work only a cer- 
tain number of hours at business, and then 
must get his recreation. This speech-making 
habit of mine, which is a tonic and not an 
occupation of wear and tear, answers the 
same purpose as the Greek or Latin transla- 
tions of Mr. Gladstone, or as horse-driving 
did to Commodore Vanderbilt, and as ecards 
do to nine-tenths of the business men of this 
country. The difference between my recrea- 
tion and that of other business men is that 
mine is all in public. 

“ The pleasure to me in after-dinner speak- 
ing is not only in the actual speaking, but 
also in the preparation of speeches. It has 
been said that I speak on the spur of the 
moment. That is not true. I have never 
made more than one or two after-dinner 
speeches without careful preparation. I 
have a regular system. If the subject is 
historical, I seldom fail to read over sev- 
eral of Macauley’s incomparable essays. And 
if it is political, I glarice through the writ- 
ings of such past masters as Lincoln and 
Douglas. The stories I tell? 


Stories in Stock 

“Oh, I have a supply on hand suited to 
all purposes. I never am asked that ques- 
tion without thinking of the old circuit- 
rider who was a great favorite among the 
young people of his section. Returning one 
evening from a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney, he found half a dozen couples waiting 
to be married. He was so worn out with 
travelling that he decided to make a whole- 
sale job of it, so he told them to stand up to- 
gether and join hands. While they stood be- 
fore him he recited a short prayer and re- 
peated a part of the marriage lines, conclud- 
ing with the announcement: ‘ Now, dearly 
beloved, you are all married. Go your ways 
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and be happy.’ ‘his was satisfactory to all 
but two couples who, in the excitement, had 
joined hands with the wrong persons. When 
they expostulated with the old circuit-rider, 
he thought a moment, then, with a smile 
of calm content, said: ‘That’s all right, 
brethern and sistern. I’ve married the whole 
batch, haven't I? Now you can assort your- 
selves!’ 

“That’s the way with my stories,” contin- 
ued Mr. Depew. “I put out a batch and let 
them assort themselves. Whenever I hear 
the accusation that my speeches are too long, 
I am reminded of the story told by Horace 
Porter. It was about an Irishman who went 
into an East Side barber shop to get his 
hair cut. He had been imbibing pretty free- 
ly, and fell asleep as soon as he got fairly 
settled in the chair. The barber, a son of 
Italy, began his work, but presently a fight 
in the street caused him to look around, 
and in the act he clipped off the lower part 
of one of the Irishman’s ears. Seeing what 
he had done, he set up a terrible howling and 
awoke his customer. 

“¢Phwat’s th’ matter?’ demanded Pat. 

“Matter? Sapriste! I cut-a off part of 
your ear,’ wailed the barber. 

“* An’ phwat if ye did? he growled. ‘Ut 
was too long, anyway. G’wan wid yer job.’” 


The “ Dead-Beat” and the Pass 

Among after-dinner speakers Joseph Jef- 
ferson ranks as one who can tell a good 
story in a dry, delightful way. His stories 
deal principally with theatrical subjects. 
Here is one of his best: 

“While starring through Indiana several 
years ago,” he said at a dinner the other 
night, “my manager was approached by a 
man who had the local reputation of being 
a pass-‘ worker,’ or dead-beat. He told the 
usual yarn about being an ex-actor and ended 
by asking for professional courtesies. 

“*T would be glad to oblige you,’ said the 
manager, ‘but, unfortunately, I haven’t a 
card with me.’ Just then a happy thought 
struck him, and he added: ‘T’ll tell you 
what I’ll do. I will write the pass where it 
will be easy for you to show it.’ 

“Leaning over, with a pencil he wrote 
‘Pass the bearer’ on the fellow’s white 
shirt-front, and signed his name. The beat 
thanked him and hastened to the gate. The 
ticket - taker gravely examined the writing 
and let him take a few steps inside, then he 
called him back and said, in a loud voice: 

“* Hold on, my friend; I forgot. It will 
be necessary for you to leave that pass with 
me!’ ” 


> 


Nat Goodwin and the Maniac 

It seems to be a part of an actor’s at- 
tributes to tell a good story. Sol Smith 
Russell was famous for his anecdotes, and 
Nat Goodwin cannot be excelled in the tell- 
ing of humorous experiences. To see the 
latter relate one—really to “see,” because 
his acting of the characters is the best part 
of it—is worth travelling miles. His story 
of the lunatic he encountered on a country 
road, though an old one, is worth retelling. 

“T was playing in Austin, Texas, at the 
time,” he said, “and one day strolled out 
along a country road which skirted thé river. 
I had walked probably half a mile when, sud- 
denly, a man scrambled from the bushes near 
the water and advanced toward me. TI saw 
at a glance that he was crazy. His clothes 
were torn, his face flushed, and his eyes 
glittered with the fire of insanity. In one 
hand he grasped a huge knife. 

“T confess I was dismayed. The lunatic 
meant mischief, and there I was without a 
weapon of any kind to defend myself. There 
was not a house or human being aside from 
the maniac in sight. There was only one 
thing to do, and I did it without loss of 
time. I took to my heels and sprinted down 
the road. The lunatic, shrieking with fury, 
darted after me. Before we had gone two 
hundred yards I knew that I was no match 
for him as a runner. Just as I made this 
discovery T tripped over a stone and sprawled 
full length in the dust. The next moment T 
could feel the lunatic’s hot breath upon my 
face. Something touched my shoulder. 1 
thought it was that horrible knife. Tt 
wasn’t. It was the maniac’s hand. Spring- 
ing to his feet, he darted away and called 
out airily: 

~ deel ~Yowre it?” 

There are few after-dinner speakers more 
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Dr. Lapponi 


Physician to the Late POPE LEO Strongly 
Recommends the Use of 


BUFFALO 





LITHIA WATER 


In all Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis and Many 
Other Affections. 


Dr. LAPPONI, who was Physician in Ordinary to POPE LEO Xill. has been 
Appointed to Act in the Same Capacity to POPE PIUS X. 
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mineral water, placed in commerce under the name of 
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So much I declare for the truth. 
(Signed) Pror. GIUSEPPE LAPPONI. 
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in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., ett. 
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welcome at a banquet than Bishop Potter. 
He has a fund of humor that makes his 
stories extremely entertaining. Not long 
ago he told the following: 

“When one has lived for years in America 
without any special title in ordinary con- 
versation, it is not easy to become accus- 
tomed to being hailed as ‘ my lord’ whenever 
any service is rendered. During my various 
trips to Europe I found it impossible to go 
anywhere or do anything without being 
‘lorded’ right and left. At last I was in 
a fair way of becoming spoiled when a little 
occurrence mercifully delivered me. I had 
reached home after a run abroad, and while 
descending the gangplank met a friend, an 
old vestryman of mine. He was hurrying on 
board to receive his wife and daughters. 
Pausing midway up the plank, he grasped 
my hand and shouted: 

““* Why, hello, Bish! How are you?’” 


A Leading Question 


In what might be called the sextet of 
good American after-dinner speakers must be 
included Joseph H. Choate, or ‘‘ Joe ” Choate, 
as he is familiarly termed by his friends 
despite his august diplomatic position. Mr. 
Choate’s appreciation of a humorous story 
is as keen as his knowledge of law. He 
tells with gusto this story of a brother 
lawyer: 

“A certain judge living in the upper part 
of New York while trying a case listened 
with pain and displeasure to the testimony 
of a colored woman who was describing how 
she had whipped one of her offspring. She 
enlarged on the harrowing details until the 
judge stopped her. 

“*Do you mean to tell me that you were 
cruel enough to punish your son like that?’ 
he demanded. 

*** Ob co’se I did, yoh honoh,’ she replied. 

“* How dare you be so brutal?’ 

“The colored woman looked at him in fine 
contempt for a moment, then asked, slowly, 

““Took a-heah, jedge, was yoh eber de 
father ob a wuthless mulatter boy? 

“ My friend almost fell from the bench. 

“*Ef yoh ain’t,’ continued the negress, 
‘then yoh don’t know nuffin’ about de 
case!’ ” 


He Had the Bait 


Another story attributed to Mr. Choate is 
equally good. The incident occurred while 
he was travelling through Georgia. He was 
driving across a bridge spanning a river and 
had just noticed two darkies, one a boy and 
the other considerably older, who were fish- 
ing from a string-piece, when the boy fell 
into the stream. The colored man leaped to 
his feet with a shout, and immediately 
sprang to the rescue. Before Mr. Choate 
could reach the spot the elder darky had suc- 
ceeded in dragging the boy to a place of 
safety on the bank. 

“My good man,” exclaimed the lawyer, 
“that was a noble act of yours. Isn’t 
it fortunate you were able to save your 
son ?” 

“?Tain’t mah son,” grunted the negro. 

“But you risked your life to save him. 
What impulse caused you to act so prompt- 
] al 

“He had de bait in his pocket!” 

A new star, comparatively speaking, in 
the ranks of after-dinner speakers is Simeon 
Ford. 


Trials of a Speechmaker 


“There are three species of guest,” he 
said at a recent dinner. “One, the fortu- 
nate being who is invited solely to eat, 
drink, and be merry at some other fellow’s 
expense. Another, the gifted being who 
travels on his shape and who by reason of 
his greatness is invited to throw a halo 
of respectability over the occasion. And 
last, the distinguished yet unhappy orator, 
who has to work his passage. To the 
former I present my felicitations; to the 
latter my heartfelt sympathy. 

“Some few orators really enjoy speak: 
ing, but they are men without any sense 
of shame. Chauncey: Depew says that he 
fairly dotes on after-dinner speaking. As 
for me, I would rather be the humblest bank 
president among you, and sit down and 
relish my victuals, than be up here in the 
fierce light which beats upon the head 
table, and get my dinner for nothing.” 
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The Progress of Science 
The Science of Food 


Some months ago elaborate experiments 
were conducted in this country with the 
object of discovering whether or not certain 
food preservatives in common use were se- 
riously detrimental to the human organism. 
Another investigation in connection with hu- 
man nutrition—to determine the minimum 
amount of proteid or albuminous food re- 
quisite for the maintenance of health and 
strength under ordinary conditions, and 
whether economy in food cannot be prac- 
tised with distinct advantage—is being car- 
ried out, the War Department co-operating 
with the Sheffield Scientific School in the 
work. These experiments deserve close at- 
tention and all encouragement. It is a 
marvellous thing that science, which has 
weighed the moon and measured the orbits 
of the planets and split the atom into elec- 
trons, has not yet been able convincingly to 
tell man what is and what is not his proper 
food. And yet it is evident to every in- 
telligent observer that a very large propor- 
tion of men and women are poisoning them- 
selves every day, ruining their bodies and 
their minds, shortening their lives, and 
bringing upon themselves pain and misery, 
through eating and drinking substances and 
quantities that are not fitted for human 
assimilation. And who shall say how much 
of the vice and perversion of the world is 
directly due to this evil? Reformers are 
at work everywhere, but the reformer who 
could, with authority, show humanity what 
it should eat and drink, would surely do 
more good than a whole army of wiseacres 
tinkering at the effects of the evil. Every 
community has its contingent of quacks and 
cranks urging their fellows to eat this 
and avoid that, and most physicians have 
some fad or other to prescribe for their 
dyspeptic patients; but what the world 
needs is an authoritative science of food. 
Of course, people would not always obey it, 
not at first, at any rate. But gradually 
many would conform, and in a generation 
or two the effect would surely be strik- 
ing, and the example of the healthy would 
spread rapidly. Every important nation, 
and especially the United States, ought to 
have an endowed institution for the scien- 
tific investigation of questions relating to 
human nutrition, for the conduct of ex- 
periments on a large scale, and for the con- 
stitution and development of a real and 
definite science of food. Meantime, the ef- 
forts that are being made by the Sheffield 
Laboratory and other institutions are a 
step in the right direction. 


Radium to be available at $6000 
per Gram 

Radium continues to occupy the interest 
of scientific men. The extraordinary phe- 
nomenon it presents of a tremendous evolu- 
tion of radiant energy, going on perpetual- 
ly without combustion, without chemical 
change of any kind, without alteration of 
molecular structure, and without appre- 
ciable loss of weight—for the loss of weight 
is estimated at only one gram per square 
inch of surface in ten million years—is an 
apparent violation of the law of conserva- 
tion of energy, and bids fair to revolution- 
ize some long-accepted ideas of matter and 
force. A vast amount of experimentation 
has already been conducted with radium 
and others of the radioactive group of 
metals — polonium, actinium, uranium, and 
thorium—and much speculation and some 
interesting hypotheses have been evolved. 
From these, it is believed, a great deal will 
be learned about the constitution of mat- 
ter and the correlation of the vital and 
physical forces, more, in all probability, 
than from any substances which have ever 
been discovered before. 

Radium bromide is the strongest radium 
salt yet produced, and there is little of it in 
existence, the amount having been estimated 
at four grams. All radium of higher activity 
than 7000 has until recently been retained for 
the experiments of Professor and Madame 
Curie and their associates, but information 
has now been received from Director Boulay 
of the Société Centrale that they expect 
shortly to put upon the market a prepara- 
tion of radium, chemically pure, or nearly 
so, at a cost of $6000 per gram. 
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places of interest. 
Near Back Bay SratTions. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 











Daughter 


By Mrs. Hionphru Ward 


Anthor of “ Eleanor,” “ Robert Elsmere,” etc. 


Readers have rarely been led with such 
interest along the course of any novel. 
. —William Dean Howells. 


The creator of ‘t Lady Rose’s Daughter” 
has given her a personality which tempts 
and tantalizes.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Mrs. Ward has played with edged tools, 
and to the beholder’s delight, and there 
has been nobody hurt.—£. S. Martin, 


We touch regions and attain altitudes 
which it is not given to the ordinary novelist 
even to approach.—London Times. 


She is not moral a for the majority, 
but for those who are blessed with a clearer 
view of what matters her character will prove 
a deep and never-failing well of delight. 
—Philadelphia Item. 


No woman whose moral standards were 
primarily conventional could have under- 
stood the temperament of Julie Le Breton. 

—Hamilton W. Mabie. 


Love is not here the sentimental emotion 
of the ordinary novel or play, but the power 
that purges the weaknesses and vivifies the 
dormant nobilities of men and women. 

—The Academy, London. 


The temperament of Julie Le Breton, 
who had such a contradictory carriage, 
animation, artfulness,- and the _ intense 
fascination of something over - brilliant, 
over-living —a charm that both repelled 
and attracted.—Louisville Courier-fournal, 


Julie Le Breton is a very glorious human 
creature, tingling with vitality, actuality, 
and individuality.—Chicago Post. 














MOST PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


1766 







































Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 


Credit. iismtery Gage or 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
30 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS, ‘* HASKSELLS" 
Chicago St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburg 
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The 
Corn Exchange Bank \é 
New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 


THOMAS T. BARR, ) 17. Pyosident 
WALTER E. FREW, ss ad 


F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 
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ASSETS 


Bebe: 


Loans and Discounts . . . $22,821,102.49 


Banking Houses and Lots . 1,524,792.96 | 








Riches of 
South Dakota 


Due from Banks... . . 1,809.13357 |Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Its main lines and‘branch lines fairly gridiron the rich agricultural and stock country 


Bente, Stocks, etc. . . . . 1,024,125,34 | that lies east of the Missouri River. The. mileage of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Cash and c’ks on other Banks 9,386,664.23 St. Paul Railway in South Dakota is more than 1,200 miles, and by the building of 
Se extensions is being rapidly increased. Some of the best opportunities for success are 
$36,565,818.54 along these new lines, but the railway company has no lands for sale. If you are 


interested, it is worth while to write’ to-day for a new book on South Dakota. 
F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., Chicago. 


More than 60,000,000 bushels of 
corn, more than 50,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat, live stock to the 
value of $32,000,000, hay to the 
value of $12,000,000, and products 
of the mines above $12,000,000 are 
some of the returns from South 
Dakota for 1903. With a popula- 
tion of 450,000 and the production 
of new wealth for 1903 above 
$146,000,000, it can be readily 
understood why South Dakota 
people are prosperous and happy. 
For them the horn of plenty has 
been turned upside down. This 
year, for the sixth consecutive 
time, South Dakota leads all other 
states in the production of per 
capita wealth. Why not go there? 
From Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, and from many 
other points in Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Missouri, direct 
service to South Dakota is offered 
via the 























LIABILITIES 

Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits . ... . . . $5,216,107.78| ORIGINAL DRAWINGS PASTELS WATER-COLORS 
Deposits subject to Check . rere PRINTS a BOOK, PLATES 
"~" "| BRONZES Fifth Avenue | rin= BINDINGS 
PHOTOGRAPHS | Book Shop OLD PRINTS 
AN EXCELLENT LINE RARE BOOKS No. paid os a ENGRAVINGS 
BOOKS IN SETS 








NEW YORK to Erie, GLEVELAND, AUTOGRAPHS 
and the West, via BUFFALO and 





Fostoria, Findlay, Fort Wayne, GHIGAGO | 7,7 Orders FINE STATIONERY —oyiore Feocuted 
Carefully Filled WORKS OF FICTION on Commission 


Send your address and we will forward you notices of our art 
exhibitions and special lists and catalogues as they are issued 








Unexeelled Dining-Car Service —Individu 
also a la Carte—Low Rates and Good Serv 
NO EXCESS FARE ON ANY TRAIN 


al Club Meals, 
lee. 


R. E. PAYNE A. W. ECCLESTONE 
GENERAL AGENT D. P. A., 385 Broadway 
Buffalo, N. Y. New York 





I CAN SELL YOUR 
Real Estate 


No matter where it is or what it is worth. 
Send description, state price and learn my wonderfully successful 


plan. W. M. OSTRANDER 
252 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 














I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


“On Every Tongue” 


It reaches the spot and covers the case as no other whisky can. Pure, delj. 
cate, rich, and invigorating. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 











































The YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


The Family Paper | * of National Circulation. 





The Companion 
Comes 
Every Week. 











The Youth’s Companion fully meets the demand for the best reading 
suited to ALL the members of the American household. The life it pictures 
and the characters it helps to mold are typical of our own time and country. 
The Companion comes every week. It is the best investment for $1.75. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and 
send it at once with name, address and $1.75 will receive: 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1903. 
re e The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
The Companion’s ‘‘Springtime’’ Calendar for 1904, lithographed 

in twelve colors and gold. U 122 


And The Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1904—a library 
of the best reading for every member of the family. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


























